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A WEDDING OF NATIONAL INTEREST 


The marriage of Miss Helen Gould to Mr. Finley J. Shepard, Eastern representative of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, which took place at Lyndhurst, 


New York, the bride’s country home, last week, was an event of national interest. Miss Gould’s life of modest philanthropic activity had endeared 
her to all classes, especially to the men of the military and naval services, who presented her with gold and silver loving-cups. One thousand of the 
Bowery poor were feasted in celebration of the occasion. This photograph of the bride and bridegroom was taken immediately after the ceremony 
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COMMENT 


The Pujo Inquiry Pauses 

Tuk Puso investigation has come to an end 
for the time being and probably for this session. 
Mr. UnrerMyer will now write a report, and the 
committee will pass it on to the House and to the 
people. 

There has been a good deal of jabbering for 
and against this inquiry. To our mind it has been 
a good thing. Whether anything practicable in 
the way of remedial legislation will be evolved is 
a question yet to be determined; possibly the 
report will afford an answer. 

But the testimony has been enlightening and 
helpful. It has contributed to that better ac- 
quaintanceship of which the country stands sadly 
in need. Folks know a great deal more than ‘they 
knew before about the theory upon which our 
great financiers act and do business. They, may 
or may not approve it, but at any rate they have 
actual information instead of mere suspicion to 
base judgment upon. 

That is all to the good. 

Two facts are certain. Nobody can help ad- 
miring and appreciating the candor and _ spirit 
manifested, especially by Mr. Morgan and Mr. 
Davison. And no fair-minded man can com- 
plain of the way Mr. Unrermyer has conducted 
the investigation. He has been firm and insistent, 
as he had to be to get results, but he has been 
courteous throughout and commendably patient 
under unwarranted criticism. 

Now let us have his report and get down to 
business, and see if some way cannot be devised 
to fetch our antiquated banking and currency sys- 
tem up to date. 


“Knox and Taft for the Defense 

Secretary Knox is a good lawyer. It is also 
very probably true that in preparing his answer 
to Sir Epwarp Grey anent the Panama Canal tolls 
he took counsel with another eminent lawyer, to 
wit, the President. At any rate, the answer, con- 
sidered merely as an argument for the American 
side, as a defense of the position America now 
occupies, is a clever and able one. From that 
point of view there is no cause to be ashamed of 
it, or to feel that the Secretary has not held his 
own as a diplomatic controversialist. It is excel- 
lent in form, and it is a safe guess that the line 
of defense taken will strike many of us as one we 
had not thought of at all. 

A paragraph can do no more than indicate how 
the Secretary applies it to the main point in con- 
troversy, which is, of course, whether or not the 
exemption of our coastwise trade from paying tolls 
constitutes an infiingement of Great Britain’s 
rights under the Hay-Pauncerore treaty. 

In answering Sir Epwarp’s claim that it does, 
Mr. Knox does not attempt any interpretation of 
the treaty at all. He simply takes up the two 
specific complaints of Sir Epwarp and replies to 
them. The first is, that existing regulations would 
not prevent our toll-free coastwise vessels from 
engaging in what would really be foreign com- 
merce, since foreign cargoes might be landed on 
one side of the continent and then shipped in 
exempt vessels to the other side. But that, says 
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the Secretary, is merely a suspicion as to what 
may happen, and we cannot arbitrate a suspicion. 
And so, too, he holds, as to the other complaint, 
which is in substance that the exemption will prove 
inequitable to British and other foreign vessels, 
since it will throw upon them more than a fair 
share of the up-keep of the canal. Not only, says 
Mr. Knox, is this a mere conjecture, but it is a 
conjecture right in the face of the facts up to date. 
For we now have the President’s proclamation 
actually fixing the tolls, and they are fixed on a 
basis which includes our estimated coastwise trade. 
In other words, they are just what they would be 
for all other trade if there were no exemption at 
all; the burden of the exemption falls, therefore, 
on the United States alone; it is merely a subsidy, 
such as any nation has the right to grant. 

So the Secretary argues that there is as yet no 
oceasion to arbitrate anything. Great Britain, of 
course, has the right to question and investigate 
his statement of the facts, and if she decides to 
contest it, then a commission of inquiry might be 
in order, and for that this country is willing to 
make provision. 

We repeat, it was a clever line to take—probably 
the strongest line open to our official advocate in 
this matter. That is not saying, however, that we 
think Sir Epwarp Grey will be unable to find a 
rejoinder. Neither is it saying that the contro- 
versy will probably be adjusted in the way the 
Secretary proposes and to match his contention. 
Mr. Kyox gives Sir Epwarp some new informa- 
tion about the tolls, and that will involve a reply 
from Sir Epwarp, and by that time it will be so 
close to March 4th that the next step in discus- 
sion will doubtless be left to Mr. Kwnox’s suc- 
cessor. 

Unless, meanwhile, Congress cuts in and set- 
tles this troublesome matter by an amendment to 
the canal bill which will dispose of the objections 
based on the treaties. And that, we hope, Oon- 
gress in its wisdom may see its way to do, espe- 
cially since the country seems very mildly inter- 
ested in the remission of the tolls on our coast- 
wise ships, and since a great many very decent 
people are very much concerned that we shall 
respect our treaty obligations to the letter at what- 
ever cost to ourselves, which - in this. case would 
be nothing. 


Inaugural Ceremonies 

The responsibility for the elimination of the: ball 
from the inaugural ceremonies is Governor WILSON’s. 
—NSavannah News. 


well accept with pride and satisfaction. The 
function had become worse than absurd, worse 
than vulgar; four years ago it was a positive dis- 
grace. We hope the hand-shaking foolishness will 
be eliminated, too. It is a ridiculous and danger- 
ous practice, and it ought to be abolished alto- 
gether. Even a President is entitled to some con- 
sideration. 


Overdoing the Baby Act 

It was an excellent point which Oongressman 
Kircutw made the other day at one of the tariff 
hearings. The Ways and Means Committee was, 
as usual, listening to the same old plaint that 
American manufacturers cannot compete with 
foreign manufacturers without protection because 
we pay such high wages in America. As it hap- 
pened, it was the cotton people who were chanting 
this old refrain when Mr. Kitcutn brought them 
up sharply by calling attention to the use foreign 
manufacturers are right now making, in neutral 
markets, of precisely such statements as these 
American gentlemen have been making. 

As everybody knows, the cotton men and other 
American manufacturers do compete largely, on 
equal terms, in countries like China with European 
manufacturers. Yet here they are declaring their 
inability to compete on equal terms for their own 
home market! According to Mr. Kitcuin, their 
confessions to this effect are being advertised in 
Manchuria and elsewhere as’ evidence of the in- 
feriority of American goods when sold as cheaply 
as German and other European products. 

There is nothing whatever the matter with such 
reasoning as employed by European manufac- 
turers. If it is true that our manufacturers must 
have protection to sell goods here at home, then 
how can they possibly sell in Manchuria or South 
America products quite equal to those of Europe 
at prices equally low? 

Fortunately, there is the fact that they do eom- 
pete successfully in such foreign markets. It is 
a fact which will have to be recognized, notwith- 
standing their doleful protests to this and other 
Ways and Means committees. 
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Facing the Situation 

In our judgment, the Southern cotton manu- 
facturers, led by Lucius Parker, of Columbia, 
a really able man, are showing better judgment 
than their friends from the East. They have gone 
before the Committee on Ways and Means with 
proposals and suggestions which plainly accept the 
fact that this country is bent on revising the tariff 
downward — substantially downward. They have 
accordingly tried to show the committee what cuts 
in the duties they can stand, and why, and what 
cuts they think they can’t stand, and why. 

Quite possibly it will not do for the committee 
to accept their specific recommendations, or, as 
one says, “take their word for it.” The committee 
cannot content itself with taking the word of any 
interested party. But the committee will natural- 
ly be disposed to listen to men who credit it with 
sincerity, and who credit the country with some 
sense on this tariff question. On the other hand, 
the committee and the country will be only hu- 
man if they show:little patience with men who act 
as if there had been no election, no discussion of 
the tariff question, no repudiation of the stand-pat 
contention—in a word, as if Cannon and A.pricu 
were still running things. 

We have no animosity to the New England cot- 
ton men and other manufacturers who still think 
that the only way to deal with government is to 
play Oliver Twist and keep holding out the bowl 
for more. As Cievetanp put it, “All are our 
countrymen.” We go farther, and freely admit 
that it is not their fault only, it is everybody’s 
fault, if they have got the notion that our govern- 
ment can be worked to the limit. We merely 
suggest to them the idea that after March 4th 
Washington is not going to be like it used to be. 
However, advising people who want government 
pap. is not exactly. i in our line. . 
Shall Congress Pay the Militia ?-*” 

Our neighbor,.the Evening Post, may be a bit 
too inclined to take things seriously; but we fear 
it has-only too good’ reasons for taking very ‘seri- 
ously indeed the entire scheme for’ paying state 
troops out of the Federal treasury: Congressman 
Staypen of Texas, in a very able minority report 
from the Committee on Military Affairs, has set 
forth excellent reasons: why we ought to think a 
lot before we enter on any such policy. Of course, 
nobody objects to the Federal government’s pay- 
ing militiamen whenever thiey. are called into the 
nation’s service, but the idea: of its. paying them 


: * = at all—no matter how. little—for services rendered 
It is. Also it is a responsibility which he may 


to théir’ states, and while they are still altogether 
understate control, is something very different 
and far too big a’change to” be“niade for any but 
the amplest reasons. 

Mr. Staypden and the Pos¢ fail:to find any such 
reasons for this radical innovation, but they are 
more concerned with the reasons against it. They 


‘remind us of the astoundizg: history of the growth 


of our pension list arid point out the danger of 
getting such a highly organized and influential 
body as the National Guard into the habit of 
demanding money from Congress. They argue 
that the Guard would prove even more politically 
potent than the Grand Army, that such demands 
invariably grow by what they feed on, and that 
the Guard itself would grow steadily in numbers 
and in influence under this new policy. Speaking 
of the pressure of the first step in the new di- 
rection, Congressman Staypen puts his anxiety 
in a single very disturbing sentence: 

If it is difficult to resist such pressure now, how 
infinitely more difficult will it be in the future to 
resist similar pressure from a_ greatly enlarged 
militia, flushed by the victory of the passage of the 
hill, and encouraged by it to make further demands 
and to support them by the methods that have already 
been found effective! 

It is no attack on the National Guard to enter- 
tain such anxiety; it is simply ordinary prudence 
based on a knowledge of human nature and of 
our own experience. Neither, on the other hand, 
does such reasoning commit one to the position 
that the Guard is all it should be or that we can 
do nothing to improve it and to correlate it more 
effectively with the regular service. We can do 
and are doing something along that line. But 
what good reason is there at this time for making, 
in the face of such obvious dangers, such a radical 
and extreme departure from the usage that has 
prevailed ever since we have had either regulars 
or militia? 


The Rockefeller Foundation 

The House has passed the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion bill by a two-thirds majority, which sends it 
very prosperously on its way to the Senate.. Since 
it was last submitted to Congress it has been modi- 














fied in various particulars. Provision has been 
made to dissolve it and distribute its funds at 
the end of fifty years by a two-thirds vote of its 
trustees, or at the end of a hundred years if Con- 
gress so directs. The endowment has been limited 
to a hundred millions, the income to be spent and 
not added to the principal. The election of new 
trustees is to be subject to a veto by the majority 
' of these persons: the President, the Chief Justice, 
the President of the Senate, the Speaker, and the 
presidents of Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hop- 
kins, and Chicago universities. Finally the char- 
ter is to be subject “to alteration, amendment, or 
repeal at the pleasure of the Congress of the United 
States,” at any time whatsoever. 

We are willing to let it go at that, and shall not 
lose any sleep if the bill goes through as it is. 
The Springfield Republican, always vigilant, will 
feel easier if dissolution and distribution are made 
mandatory at the end of a century, and if the body 
which is to have a veto on trustees includes the 
presidents of Wisconsin, Kansas, and California 
universities, instead of the presidents of Yale, 
Columbia, and the University of Chicago. Its 
reason for this last proposal is that: 


The five university presidents named are the heads 
of privately endowed and privately managed institu- 
tions. Harvard, Yale, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, and 
Chicago universities are likely to be during the 
next century, moreover, conservative in leadership and 
atmosphere. There is but one Western university 
president in the list—and that institution happens 
to be the creation of Mr. RoCKEFELLER’S money. 


Will the East Be Conservative ? - 

We don’t accept this conclusion that the East- 
ern universities are likely to continue for a century 
to be more conservative than the Western ones. 
Perhaps they may for another generation, but it 
seems a fair gamble that the West will have more 
radicalism than the East in the next few years, and 
then a harder reaction. In many ways the East is 
much more liberal than the West already. It is 
less Puritan, and more jealous of restriction of 
personal liberty. The East is the frontier now- 
adays, not the West. All the revolutionary ideas 
that are churned up in Europe hit this coast first, 
as do also all European revolutionists. As the 
West gets richer and more populous and emerges 
more from the simple life, it will think more of 
protecting its own property and a little less of 
devising means to get other folks’ property away 
from them; and as the East grows relatively poorer 
and is extensively repopulated in its farming dis- 
tricts by new immigrants from Europe, it will 
doubtless give its mind more and more to theories 
and experiments looking to the provision of equal- 
ity of opportunity. Nothing works harder to make 
countries radical than the pressure of population 
on the means of subsistence (look at England), 
and that pressure the East will feel before the 
West. 


Some Tar Heel Amenities 

We gather from Brother JosepHus Dante.s’s 
paper, the Raleigh News and Observer, that there 
is some feeling between the Hennessres and the 
Pitrtses, two prominent families of Glen Alpine in 
Brother Josrpuus’s state. It appears that certain 
representatives of the two families had a little con- 
troversy recently, with the following net results: 


Dr. HENNESSEE has about a dozen scalp wounds, his 
ear is mashed, his nose bruised, his jaw broken, and a 
bone in his right hand broken. He has a bullet in his 
left shoulder, one in the left side of his chest, another 
in the left thith, another in the right leg, and a slash 
across the back of his left hand. His forehead was 
creased by a bullet early in the fight and his face is 
beaten to a pulp. 

GERMAN Pitts has a cut on the left wrist, a stab in 
the right leg, and a serious knife wound in the left 
chest, leading down into the abdomen over the liver 
about the fifth intercostal space... 

Erwin Pitts has a stab wound in the left chest. 
penetrating the lung, a cut in the left arm below the 
shoulder, and a bullet in his right leg. . . 

Ape Prrrs has a stab wound in the left shoulder and 
a cut flesh wound under his left arm. He is able to 
get around. . 

Nasu HENNESSEE has the mold of a brick on his 
face below his left eye. 


These were the only gentlemen who participated 
in the exercises, but it is added: 


Sam BENNETT, the peacemaker, had part of his left 
side removed by a load of buckshot. 


According to local public opinion as duly re- 
ported by Brother Joseruus’s representative, there 
will probably be another meeting when these vari- 
ous parties get out of the hospitals. We venture 
the prediction, however, that peacemaker Bennett 
will not again obtrude his service on the gather- 
ing. As Brother Josepuus withholds editorial 





’ grievously 
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comment, we are left in doubt as to whether the 
proceedings at the first meeting are considered pro- 
gressive or reactionary. 


Mothers, Babies, and Education 

College women will perhaps take issue with Dr. 
CIl.AXTON, United States Commissioner of Education, 
who in a recent address before the college woman’s 
club in Washington inquired, “ When her little baby 
is ill, what good is it going to do her to read Cicero or 
do problems in solid geometry ?”—Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

If the baby is sick enough, the mother will send 
for a doctor whose mind has been prepared by 
Cicero and solid geometry to give intelligent con- 
sideration to the baby’s case. Latin and mathe- 
matics are intended to develop the powers of the 
mind, especially the guessing powers. More and 
more the medical schools require proficiency in 
these preparatory branches from applicants for 
medical education. So far as is yet known, the 
studies that improve men’s minds also improve 
women’s minds. The mother of the sick baby 
may be abler and more intelligent in any situation 
for having had her turn at Cicero and _ solid 
geometry. But those studies in themselves are 
mighty little good to a sick baby, and if the 
mother has pursued them to the exclusion of 
practical knowledge she and the baby will be losers. 

Latin and mathematics are the preparation of 
the soil, but they are not the crop. That must 
follow them; must be planted and harvested; and 
unless there is a crop the preparation’ is little 
worth. We see fine crops of ability and achieve- 
ment grow without this preparation, and we see 
quantities of preparation that seem never to get 
to the productive stage. This last is what made 
Jowett say that education is the grave of the 
mind; and that makes so many people impatient 
with the expenditure of public money in teaching 
in the publie schools so many things that are not 
likely to be practically useful to the scholars who 
are set to learn them. We suspect that if the 
whole of what Dr. Criaxton said to the college 
woman’s club was set forth, it would be seen to be 
sound enough. If you can give only a limited 
amount of education to children, the thing to do 
is to teach them how to live, to give them the 
necessary rudiments—reading, writing, arith- 
metic—and then the sort of knowledge that quali- 
fies them to take hold somewhere and help do the 
world’s work. The amount the average “ edu- 
cated” girls of twenty and upward don’t know 
about the ordinary business of life is appalling, 
ard makes one feel that the best schools for girls, 
after all, are those that are kept, at home, by 
competent mothers. 

But schools of that sort seem to be scarcer than 
they used to be. For lack of them the public 
schools have tried to undertake their duties, and 
now compulsory-education laws may tie the hands 
of such mothers as are competent. A_ school 
trustee in a rural New York county complained 
the other day about that. The chil- 
dren of his district, he said, were compelled in- 
discriminately to study things which for many of 
them were hopelessly unsuitable, and worse than 
worthless as a preparation for the out-of-door agri- 
cultural lives for which most of them were des- 
tined. And as for the girls, he said, the com- 
pulsory-education laws deprived mothers of even 
the emergency help that they needed at times from 
their older daughters. If a woman with a new 
baby, without means to employ a nurse, kept her 
ten or twelve year old girl at home to help her 
after her confinement, down on her swooped the 
truant officer, and drove the girl off to school. 
And if the school trustee excused the child the 
truant officer shook the statute in his face and 
sent the girl back to her studies, leaving the 
mother and the new baby to shift for themselves. 
Repeatedly, said this trustee, this thing had hap- 
pened in his district, and it would continue to 
happen, and he could do nothing. And yet what 
is there a twelve-year-old girl can learn in four 
weeks in a district school in rural New York that 
is so valuable as four weeks of practical experi- 
ence in taking care of a mother and a baby? 


Candidate Bird 
The venerable Frank Sanporn writes to the 
Springfield Republican that as a result of dis- 
satisfaction with Republican leaders in Massa- 
chusetts for sending “ at the beck of the bankers ” 
first Mr. Lopge and now Mr. Weeks to the Senate, 
“ CHarues Birp is likely to be the next Governor of 
Massachusetts, having already the allegiance of the 
only stanch Republican daily in Boston, the Ad- 
vertiser, and, of course, that of the expanding 
Journal.” 
Mr. Birp made a very energetic canvass last 
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fall and came out pretty well in votes, favor, 
and personal condition. He seemed to enjoy riin- 
ning and disclosed unexpected proficiency in oral 
speech. We should like to see him run again 
when his candidacy is not implicated with that 
of any Presidential third-term candidate. 

With Mr. Birp in the field as candidate for 
Governor the Republican leaders in Massachusetts 
cannot afford to fool much with the feelings of 
their constituents. 


Still Learning 
To a friend who asked him how he could vote 
for Witson, Mr. Sanporn said (so he reports): 


We had got to have a President, and nothing would 
induce me to vote for RoosEvELT or Tart, and I never 
saw a candidate who was learning his lesson faster 
than WILSoN, so I voted for him to encourage progress 
in politics. 


Governor Witson as President-elect is learning 
quite as fast as he did as candidate. Last Satur- 
day he visited Ellis Island, last Sunday he met 
a company of social workers at Hoboken, and at 
both places he gave out and took in information. 
The paper says the social workers felt that they 
had him with them, and no doubt they have. But 
he found opportunity to tell them that such Fed- 
eral control of child labor as most of them want 
is contrary to Democratic states’ rights and must 
not be expected. What the general government 
can do in that line, he said, is to gather and ar- 
range information, and that is an important and 
may be a very effective service. 


The Lincoln Memorial 

Those people who want the LincoLy memorial 
to take the form of a road from Washington to 
Gettysburg are still talking about that project 
and pressing it on Congress. 

It is to admire their blessed assurance. 

The appetite for roads is more or less praise- 
worthy, but it is hardly controllable nowadays 
when states and counties furnish the money. If 
the voracious road-builders succeed in breaking 
into the national treasury, what will be the end 
of it? To build a road as a memorial to Lixcoin 
is nonsense, of course, especially in view of the 
ability of the motor-ears to use a road 
five or six years. 

The general sentiments of Uncle Joz Cannon 
lately expressed on this subject were sound; 
something it has not always been possible to say 
of his views on matters concerned with art. He 
favors a memorial bridge, which would be a true 
memorial and seemly. Another proposal is that 
the monument should take the form of a great 
states’ building and convention hall, and there 
is something to be said for that, especially for 
the convention-hall end of it. The fact that there 
is no fit place in Washington in which to hold 
an inauguration ball shows the city’s need of a 
convention hall, though as for the ball it is no 
loss not to have it. . 


up in 


Please Amend 
It is our scholarly neighbor, the 
that observes that 


Evening Post, 


The most resplendent shirt fronts in New York, 
sheltering the largest diamond studs, are to be en- 
countered at the annual ball of Tammany’s district 
associations. 


Please amend, and for “sheltering” read 
“sheltered by.” When the plain shelters the 
palm the shirt front will shelter the diamond stud. 


Why Is a Bagpipe ? 
Where, we desire to know, did the Scot get the 
notion that a bagpipe. is a musical instrument? Or 
isn’t that the idea?—From the Atchison Globe. 
What Scot ever called the pipes a musical in- 
strument? Isn’t Brother Ep Howe a practical 
man? Surely he knows the origin of the pipes. 
In the old wicked days bands of predatory Eng- 
lish marched over the border. They were as bold 
and sturdy as the Scots and far greater in num- 
ber. Cruny MacWuauppert, the Laird of Glen- 
garramoyle, in desperate need of a sure defense, 
invented the pipes in secret and never let a skirl 
out of them till he faced the invading Sassenach 
on the bloody field. Then Cruny blew a melody 
so fierce, so eldritch, so grinding and blistering 
to the soul, that every clansman ripped and slashed 
his way through the English hordes, intent on 
only one thing—to escape the fiendish screeching 
of the pipes. And that is why every grateful! Scot 
to this day cherishes the bagpipe, the preserver 
of Scottish independence. He has beaten his 
sword into a plowshare, but he will always uphold 
the pipes to beat the band. 
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Charles Elliot Norton 
By John Jay Chapman 

Proressor CHARLES Evror Norton was an important 
influence in undergraduate life when I was at Har- 
vard; in some ways he was the most important man 
there. He took a personal interest in the student. 
You heard about Goopwin; you heard about LANE; 
but you knew Norton. Every one knew him. He was 
an academic power of the first magnitude, a great indi- 
viduality through whom the best traditions of Amer- 
ican college life were continued. He gave to his 
students not only what he knew, but what he was. To 
do this implies greatness: and it is really by this 
kind of greatness that men are judged, whether they be 
teachers or men of action: it is this unique part o a 
man that makes his value. If we cast an eye back 
over the last half-century in Amcrica we shall not see 
so many great individualities that we are tempted to 
pass by or forget the figure of a great professor. Our 
uge has been an age of management, not of ideas or of 
men. Our problems have been problems of transporta- 
tion and housing, not of thought. Our great men have 
heen executive persons, whose merit was to serve the 
public convenience in practical ways. Our greatest 
pedagogues have generally been mere administrators. 
As for teaching in the mystic.’ and personal sense— 
teaching in its religious and spiritual meaning—we 
have not had time for it. Yet there have been a few 
sages even in our generation. Some of them have 
been masters and under-masters in schools; some of 
them have. been ‘private persons—mere characters of 
eminence, Let us acknowledge our debt to these men as 
we should to a spirit; for through them we are united 
to the larger interests of humanity, and our children’s 
heritage has passed through their devout hands. 

ine of these sages was Professor Norton, The most 
powerful part of his work was not that which played 
directly on the great public through his writings; it 
lay in his enormous influence over the youth who sat 
under him; and his image as it rises out of the past 
carries inspiration to professors everywhere. He was 
a man of much complexity of disposition, and it. is 
impossible for any ene to give a true account of him 
who knew him as slightly as I did. But I will tell 
my impressions of him—both the earlier ones and the 
modifications of them which came about through time. 
lor, as Norton grew older, the core of him began to 
shine through its coverings; and at the age of eighty 
he was plainly nething else than a darling old saint, 
with a few sophistical hobbies which, when you went 
to see him, he drew from his cabinet and showed you 
with glee—old philosophical gimeracks. These things 
vou perceived at once to be of no importance; while the 
man himself was everything. 

In 1880 he was a man of fifty-three whose face 
showed immense character. He had the stoop of the 
student, the measured, accurate speech of the New Eng- 
Jand man of letters, a manner of speech, indeed, which 
betrayed all things at a clap. It betrayed early piety, 
later scepticism, the interest of the amateur in the 
fine arts, consciousness of caste, immense force of 
character, and a fundamental goodness. His speech 
beth betrayed and concealed a personal feeling of in- 
terest and kindliness, a real unselfishness and power 
of sacrifice which was the mainspring of his life and 
was the cause of its immense utility. 

Yet in spite of his forthcoming quality there was in 
Norton something that balked. If Gorrne could say 
of Scui.er that he was like a camel, I may be per- 
mitted to say of Norton that even his greatest ad- 
mirer or best friend felt in him an element of mulish- 
ness which nothing could quell or guide save the 
power that made him. He was not a bad mule; he 
was good; but you felt that he was putting his feet 
down somewhere and was prepared to resist. Even 
before you spoke you received an ultimatum. This 
quality is often developed during adolescence in people 
who live in an uncongenial domestic atmosphere. A 
saint born among Philistines is apt to have it, or a 
Philistine born among saints. It is the price of victory 
often paid by strong natures who assert themselves 
suceessfully against tyranny. I imagine that the over- 
powering theological interests in the household of his 
father, the famous ANDREWS Norton, found in the 
young Norton antagonisms of kindred strength. Let 
us remember that this strength and these early 
battles were what liberated Norron and what made his 
value. If it were not for°them his countrymen would 
not now be writing memoirs of him. 

At the time I first knew him he was a widower, 
and his many children surrounded his board and filled 
his comfortable old mansion at Shady Hill. To this 
home he brought many a student for dinner or for 
supper with the family. There was nothing he would 
not do in the way of opening books, and of showing 
objects and inducing his children and his young guests 
to talk upon literature and on the topics of the day. 
The household itself made a happy picture, and one of 
NortTon’s passions was to fill his house with the poor 
and the needy. On Christmas Day he made of. Shady 
Ilill a refuge for all the students who came from such 
distances that they could not go home for the holidays. 
But Cambridge was not Norton’s only home. He had a 
country house at Ashfield, Massachusetts, and in this 
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community he made of himself a village sachem, a 
friend of the country-folk. There was held at Ash- - 
field a yearly harvest-home feast at which he used to 
preside and GkrorGE WILLIAM CurRTIS and _ other 
worthies used to make speeches. It was a charming 
and a sincere celebration, and showed that rarest of all 
phenomena in America, the relation of the man of in- 
tellect to the soil. 

We all know what solidarity of innate power arises 
out of the family feeling of ¢lass and county. Tiny 
nations and small cities have had it. It is the founda- 
tion of art and of character. It is the invisible arm 
behind the stroke of wit. It stages intellect and makes 
cvery man speak with the voice of a nation. Without 
this reservoir of sentiment behind and above him a 
man is a bag of clothes and his personality is tinsel. 
The constant change of habitat of men in this coun- 
try, and our jumble of nationalities, is like the tossing 
of the Persian princes in a blanket: it makes men 
aliens and non-conductors; they die for lack of rest 
in one another. 

Norton knew or felt this, and he fastened himself to 
the ground by such anchors as he had inherited or had 
forged for himself. This instinct was part of the 
strong side of him and it coexisted, as we shall see 
later, with a habit of caviling at his own nation, as 
if he were some sort of foreign-born macaroni. To do 
this, however, is a human foible to which any man may 
fall a victim. I had a classmate at college who had 
never been far from South Boston, and one evening 
while dancing at the Dorchester Assembly he slipped 
and fell to the ground. He arose at once with great 
aplomb, remarking, coldly, “ ‘These cursed American 
floors!” 

Esthetically Norton was weak; he had the stiff 
New England brain which (naturally) had never come 
in contact with the fine arts. in childhood, but had 
learned them as a grown man learns French. He was 
thus in the position of a demonstrator or magician in 
regard to all the subjects which became the passion of 
his life. He handled these subjects well; he was not 
a part of them. Most of us occupy the same somewhat 
tragie relation to the plastic arts, and we have grown 
astute to discount our own impressions and to re- 
member the complexities of the matter. The Amer- 
ican scholar of to-day is modest about Italy. But the 
pioneer American scholar who discovered the fine arts 
and returned to America from a North Pole expedi- 
tion to Italy, where he had found them and staked 
them out—could not know his own limitations. It 
always requires a long time for a young nation to 
become initiated into the fine arts. 

Before settling down at Harvard, Norton had not 
only discovered the fine arts in Italy, but he had 
fallen in with that brave band of Britishers who had 
also discovered the fine arts (especially the fifteenth 
century), and he became a friend of Ruskin, and of 
all those extremely purposeful, artistic, and literary 
English people—the pre-Raphaelites. It was a band 
or gang that he joined in England. That was the 
trouble with it—it was a movement. Norton stood 
toward this group of men in the position of a satellite 
—so strongly marked was the division in him be- 
tween a powerful moral nature (which was_ never 
satellite to anything or to anybody) and a slightly 
flimsy esthetic understanding, which in early manhood 
had fettered him to this school. 

It was probably this scholastic attitude which 
offended the young and not unself-conscious student 
who accepted the hospitalities of Shady Hill, yet 
wineed under the powerful preciosity of its master. 
There was something in all the members of the Boston 
Clique of Letters which at the age of twenty I deeply 
resented. With the exception of Hommes (for EMER- 
son did not belong to Boston), the Boston Pundits 
had a pose. I rather believe that all literary sets have 
a pose, just as actors often have; and to persons 
who know the world a pose is a pardonable weakness. 
But the pose of the litterateur appears to the very 
young person to be case-hardened and _ supercilious. 
Professor Norton was particularily kind to me and 
often asked me to his home; and yet I did not more 
than half like him. If he handed you a curio or a 
remark, it was done with the assumption that he 
knew more about such things than you could ever 
know. He had that false relation to the things of the 
mind—you might call it the Platonic’ relation, for 
Prato is the greatest exponent of it—a relation which 
assumed that they were playthings and that he knew 
the game. 

The man who dealt with ideas in this patronizing 
manner was no mere dilettante. He was a_ patriot 
whose health had disqualified him for military service, 
Lut who had served his country throughout the war 
in the arduous. obscure, and useful work of the Loyal 
Publication Society. He was a whole-hearted man 
whose devotion to his friends, whose public spirit, 
whose rectitude and simplicity of life, ranked. him 
with the Good Man of the Psalms and with the 
Staunch Citizen of Horacn. 

Everything that Norton did had a certain natural 
force in it. He belonged to the Puritan race and 
was first cousin to President Eviot. He shared with 
Erior a pity for the poor, an extreme tenderness and 
goodness toward poor students. He shared with Exror 








an incorruptible obtuseness as toward things unborn— 
things creative. poetic, and of the temperament. In 
fact, he was very like Error. He resembled Exior in 
his effectiveness; and—since I have put it off till now 
-—I must say that Norton’s life-work consisted in 
making the unlettered, rough youth of America under- 
stand that there were such things as architecture, 
painting, and sculpture. Norron could do this on a 
grand scale, to two hundred men at once; he did it as 
a giant crane-shovel digs the Panama Canal. He did 
it with great strokes of natural power, often with 
tears in his eyes, sometimes with sarcasm, sometimes 
dogmatically, but always successfully. More men 
have told me what Norton did for them in opening 
their understanding to the influence of art than have 
ever spoken to me of all the rest of Harvard’s pro- 
fessors put together. 

It was strange to see doctrine which—intellectually 
speaking-——was a thin wash of estheticism, being ladied 
out like hot salvation to the hungry and shivering 
youth of America. Yet the sincerity on both sides was 
perfect, and the needs both of the giver and of the 
receivers of the doctrine were satisfied. It was only 
equality that Norvon did not understand; to sup- 
pliants he was as sweet as summer. 

He had another quality which combined oddlv 
enough with his zeal. He loved to tease; he was 
naughty. He liked to use his scepticism in religious 
matters as a prod to excite conventional-minded per- 
sons; he liked to make disparaging remarks about his 
countrymen and about their all-too-obvious deficiencies. 
The enjoyment of a notoriety which came out of these 
smart sayings and old-maidish whimsicalities of 
opinion must be classed as a weakness in Norton; but 
it must also be classed as a trifle. His social contem- 
peraries were apt to have a sneer for him, because 
from his early youth he had gone his own gait and 
followed the bent of his own character and_ talents. 
The most famous of these jibes deserves to be recorded 
for its own sake. <A college-mate of Norron’s while 
traveling in Italy wrote home to a friend, “ At 
Florence I ran across CHARLES NortoN—sowing § his 
tame oats.” It seems to me now that the idiosyn- 
crasies of such a man (especially in America) are in 
themselves a blessing to his generation; or, at any rate, 
that all of Norton’s foibles were as nothing compared 
with his merits. In England and France people take 
pride in the mental nodosities of their great men; 
people know that character and eccentricity go to- 
gether. At the time I first knew him Norron was 
often designedly irritating; and it required more 
philosophy than most Americans are masters of to 
forgive him for his sallies. 

As for Norron’s yeoman’s work in translating 
DANTE, in writing memoirs of his friends, in editing 
letters, in providing prefaces for many kinds of works, 
in being an accurate scholar and faithful slave to good 
literature, I think no one can deny’ that his times are 
in debt to him. He was one of our best men in those 
fields of work. Here, too, in editing and writing (as 
in teaching), he had a genius for utility. He regarded 
himself as a useful drudge, and up to his very last 
hours he was engaged in serving the cause of sound 
scholarship to the utmost of his power. 

During his last years he lost all his acidity and he 
retained all his affectionateness. He must have found 
out that his earlier exclusiveness and pose of cultiva- 
tion were not worth keeping up, for they dropped 





‘from off him, and left him rosy. He was a beaming 


little old gentleman with a note as sweet as an 
cighteenth-century organ—-such an organ as you find 
in the hallway of an English country house—mellow, 
gentle, and touching in the extreme. He remembered 
his scholars and welcomed them back; he always 
made time to see them, and he really became beautiful 
as a picture and a presence. Happy are they who 
have him to look back upon in their lives. 

How impossible is it to predict which of two young 
men has the main talent—which of them will end by 
establishing himself and forcing his times to accept 
him. The greatest talent of all is a talent for life; 
and this often lies hidden under a mound of golden 
inertia, or of frivolity and incompetence, and is brought 
to the surface by those slow upheavals which run 
through the world and bring the slow men to the top. 
When I look at a row of little boys I often wonder 
which one of them it is who is hiddenly in touch with 
the enduring powers of the world, and how they will 
each look forty years later. There seems to exist no 
key to these enigmas. The dunces of genius and the 
real dunces look very much alike; and boys of brilliant 
promise cannot be prophetically classified. 

Professor Norton was certainly a man of long wind 
and endurance; .and he lived to impress himself and 
establish himself, to survive and continue till he ap- 
peared to be one of the chariot-wheels of society, and 
his whole life seems like'a triumph. And yet he must 
have been a curious and horrid little boy. At the age 
of six he was taken sick with diphtheria and his life 
was all but despaired ‘of. As he lay in bed he heard 
some one of the family speak of his danger, and he 
cried out: “TI want to live! I want to live to edit 
papa’s sermons.” And, as it turned out, he did live 
to edit the sermons twenty years later; they were the 
subject of one of his earliest literary labors. 
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TURNING LEMONS INTO PEACHES 


What Happens when an Irresistible Opportunity Meets an Immovable 


WOME twenty-five years ago a West- 
KX’ erner found himself facing. ruin. 
SS) His silver-mine which he _ had 
» thought would bring all his dreams 
SF of riches to realization had come to 





to be a silver-mine no longer. ‘There 
was metal enough .in the vast hole 
in the ground where he had been 
steadily grubbing, but it was a 


ed 


baser, a comparatively worthless metal. 


A few years later the “iemon” had turned out a 
“peach.” The despised metal, copper, was’ making 
millions for him. It had become one of the great 
producing properties of the West, with every ounce 
finding an eager market. His dreams had never bulked 
a tenth as large, even in his wildest moments, as this 
reality. 

Every day many such business transformations are 
taking place over America. ‘ Lemons” are being 
turned into “ peaches,” success built up on failure. 
In one man’s hand an enterprise that is full of prom- 
ise and seems worthy of the investment of any amount 
of capital sags, droops, and finally goes under. In 
another’s, or perhaps because of a change of circum- 
stances, it revives and develops triumphantly. Some- 
times, again, a project that has the gloomiest of out- 
looks to begin with stalks into great prosperity because 
of the far-sighted, practical views of some man. 

A ranch in a Colorado valley was nearly swamped 
with debt. A dispassionate observer would have called 
that corner of the world a “lemon” if there ever 
was one. It was away off from nowhere and there 
seemed no possibility of ever paying off the $4,500 
with which it was encumbered. The coming years 
proved that this was all. wrong. That ranch proved 
one of the most profitable pieces of land in all the 
world. On it now stands the town of Cripple Creek, 
a gold region that is scarcely surpassed for produc- 
tion anywhere on the face of the globe. Scores of 
millionaires and hundreds of lesser financial lights 
to-day can testify to its having proved truly a 
* peach.” 

But Mother Luck is not the sole or even the big 
factor in transformations like this. Relatively little 
in the march of prosperity depends upon chance and 
fortune. Men who think and use a pair of good hands 
and their muscles are the real fairy godmothers. Take 
the case of the vast vacant lands of the Northwest. 

When, not so many years ago, railroad pioneers of 
the Northwest commenced banding a great, all but un- 
known country with strips of steel they received vast 
land grants. Even as gifts these big ranges of country 
seemed anything but worth while. Nothing could have 
been more valueless. Hundreds of miles from the out- 
posts of civilization, nobody would buy them, no one 
would visit them. It was conceded, it .is true, that 
in time the country would grow out to these lands, 
but that meant several generations, a century in all 
probability. A kingdom large enough to satisfy al- 
most any European prince might have been carved 
from them. Such a monarch would have reigned in 
isolated grandeur. 

So, year after year, the cross-continent railroads 
completed, trains ran across these valueless lands. 
There was nothing for them to stop for. Never was 
there a “lemon ” of this size. It might be one to this 
day had not men started thinking. They thought to 
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good purpose. They or- 
ganized great colonization 
schemes. Family after 
family was placed on 
farms, towns were nursed 
into being, industries hunt- 
ed for and_ helped to 
stand on their feet. Every 
new-comer meant dollars 
in the near future. The 
valueless was beginning to 
be of value. 

Now all that great 
Northwest territory has 
come to be worth millions. 
The “lemon” has grown 
into a “ peach ” so luscious 
commercially that it can 
scarcely be believed there 
was once a day and within 
the memory of middle- 
aged men when a square 
mile would not have been 
thought worth the taking. 


It is difficult to realize 
anything that looked 


more hopeless than these 
spreading, unoccupied 
lands of thirty to forty > 
years ago. 

Brains and a_ settled 
consistent policy are 
what generally turn the 
scale. Real ingenuity 1s 
what makes the typical 
“Jemon” into the typical 
“peach.” The business 
man whe, given a certain 
situation, knows just what 
to add or leave out is the 
conjurer who makes sue- 
cess out of failure. 
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The methods are so 
simple and logical when 


they come to be told that 

it would seem as if any 

one ought to think of 

them. When, in after an 
years Smithkins, drawing a large income from the 
biggest shoe-store in his part of the’ state, leaned 
back in his automobile’ and considered his rapidly 
growing investments, he sometimes wondered why 
under the canopy the same ideas hadn’t come to him 
that had to Gratting. They were the only really 
logical ideas. And yet it was undeniable that before 
Gratting joined forces with him he was going faster 
and faster down-hill. 

He remembered the days when business could not 
be induced to come, when the most tempting “ ads ” 
were “frosts,” and week in and week out he found 
himself on the ragged edge. It was not because he 
was not a good salesman and a good buyer as well. 
Gratting frequently complimented him on his skill in 
both. But he himself could not get the trade. 

Gratting was one of those men who have a genius 
for discovering a business run down at the heel and 
all but hopeless, buying an interest in it and trans- 
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Business Acumen 


began to sell shoes that first day 


forming it. He looked in at Smithkins’s shop one 
day, bought a pair of shoes, aud got talking. He came 
from a city several counties away and was keeping 
his eye open for a good business opportunity. He had 
a few, a very few thousand dollars to invest. 

“There wasn’t enough money,” he told Smithkins 
a few vears later when everything was booming along, 
“to buy an interest in anything big. I had to find 
something little that had possibilities. Your store 
pleased me. It was tasteful; you were evidently a 
smart man in your especial field. The store was off 
the beaten path, in a side street away from the crowd. 
That meant very low expenses. ‘The question was, 
could I turn the crowd into coming there? I studied 
over it and I saw I could.” 


When Gratting arrived Smithkins was tied hard 
and fast. He had a lease to run three more years. 
If he had been able to sublet and move there was 


no available store in the little city’s center. The trend 
of trade was away from him. He had an excellent 
stock and by force of personality could sell and please 
every man, woman, and child that came. But few 
did come. Any one else than a man of Gratting’s 
ingenuity and special qualifications would have said 
that here was only an opportunity of throwing good 
money after bad. 


The new partner before the papers were signed 
made some very particular stipulations. These were 


eagerly agreed to, for any port in a storm is aecept- 
able. Smithkins realized that by himself he would 
be in the bankruptcy courts within a year. Gratting 
arranged with Smithkins to buy the stock and sell it. 
His was to be the end of getting the customers in. 
“ How will you do it?” cried Smithkins, the first real 
hope for many months swelling in his heart. Gratting 
carefully winked one eye. “ You'll he said. 
* You'll see.” 

The next morning’s papers contained nothing about 
Smithkins’s wonderful bargains, but a simple announce- 
ment to the effect that for the next six days two ice- 
cream soda checks, good at the most expensive “ foun- 
tain” in the city, would be given with each purchase. 
‘The afternoon’s papers contained the same statement, 
and those of the next day and the next. Smithkins— 
Soda—Shoes ‘was just about all these “ads” con- 
tained. Every reader was airily supposed to know 
just who Smithkins was and where to find him. As 
a concession to the possibly ignorant the address was 
stuck down in one corner in very little type. 

Smithkins was astounded at the way the customers 
kept coming in. He and his clerks were fairly 
swamped. They began to sell shoes that first day. 
The second day more and more people poured in and 
they kept on coming. The ice-cream soda bait, small 
as it was, aroused attention. By the time three or 
tour days had gone by the other shoe-dealers were 
worried. Location and continued pre-eminence did not 
avail beside the lure of the checks good at the best 
drug-store. 

Before a week had gone by several other dealers were 
offering soda checks too. But the bloom was off that 
offer. Gratting now announced that while soda checks 
were still procurable the concern would present two 
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street-car tickets with every article sold. This gave 
the store an added boost and increased popularity. 
Gratting did not stop here. He thought up other 
“ free gifts,” ten cents’ worth in each instance, always 
keeping ahead of his competitors, constantly advertis- 
ing this feature. 

The scheme held good through the unexpired three 
years of the lease, trade growing so that it was with 
difficulty the side-street store could accommodate its 
customers. Meantime Gratting was keeping an eye 
like a hawk on every possible location on the main 
street. He finally picked his store and the concern 
moved in. By this time it had come to be the most- 
talked-of store in that part of the state and its fame 
brought it business from other near-by towns. It was 
then that Gratting made his great play for trade, 
carrying out an idea which he had long been waiting 
to put into effect. He reversed the policy from the 
first day the concern went into its new quarters. The 
new idea came as a grand climax that no one was 
prepared for, the opposition dealers least of all, and 
it roused talk that was worth pages of paid adver- 
tising. 

Gratting’s new bomb-shell was very clear and start- 
ling. No more checks or tickets were to be given away. 
That week would see the 
last of them. Instead, on 
each side there was to be 
a straight reduction of 
ten cents—that is, with 
every purchase the cus- 
tomer got, in effect, a 
present of ten cents to 
buy what he wanted when 
he wanted it. 

It had taken a short, 
sharp, brisk campaign 
of three years. The 
“Jemon” had vanished 
and in its place was a 
“peach” that every one. 
envied. 

A well-meaning, hard- 
working young man in 
an Eastern town of con- 
siderable size fell heir to 
the department store 
that his uncle had owned. 
A generation before this 
department store had 
possessed the best of the 
community’s trade and 
it still had some part of 
it, but newer and more 
up-to-date firms had 
made serious inroads, 
very much increased by 
the fact that in his later 
years the old man had 
been “set” and crotchety. 

The youth, though he 
knew little of store- 
keeping, could net help 
but see the gravity of 
the situation. It was not 
a question of immediate 
money being needed, for 
the old gentleman had 
ieft some funds, but the 
certainty that the estab- 
lishment was very swiftly 
running down-hill. The 
young man saw all his 
resources swept away, 
and that very soon. Be- 
side its competitors his 
establishment looked old- 
fashioned, shabby, poorly 
supplied. And the new 
owner could not see what 
to do. 

“It’s a ‘lemon’ for 
sure, Tom,” said his 
friend, Clement Hopkins, 
a budding lawyer with- 
out much of a business but with indomitable energy. 
“1 should think it would make you sick to see that.” 

He pointed across the street to the trim windows 
of Burgomeister’s, the newest and the crack store of 
the town. A dozen people were looking into the 
windows. Not one was paying any attention to Tom’s, 
opposite. 

The little lawyer took off his hat with a sweeping 
bow as a town belle passed with an opulent-looking 
papa. 

“Miss Anna trade with you folks, Tom?” 

“ No,” growled the young storekeeper, disgustedly. 

“ By Godfrey! let’s make her. Tom, you haven’t got 
the pluck and go of a mouse. I—oh, well, Tom, what's 
the good of talking! You know my law practice isn’t 
much and it never will be. This proposition of yours 
—say, Tom, take me in as a partner and give me 
swing, won’t you?” 

No bigger, more unexpected streak of luck could 
have come to the young helpless business man. He 
had the same sense of relief that a swimmer seem- 
ingly about to drown feels when he suddenly touches 
solid ground. 

From the time when Clement Hopkins stepped into 
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that storesthe next morning a new spirit began to 
come over it. The former lawyer started in to draw 
trade. He had no trouble in instantly finding a way 
that inside of a week began to be talked about all 
over the city. Its basis was a card index of people. 
The card index was really only a part and portion of 
ihe new store policy of looking for trade, but it was 
the striking feature of it. 

Every clerk was instructed, if he failed to sell to 
any one, to get that person’s name and address and, if 
the customer had a telephone. to get that too. This 
information, together with a note as to what the pros- 
pective customer seenied to want and had not ob- 
tained, was sent to the office. Within a few hours 
it had been carefully typed on a card, and as fast as 
they were received these cards were classified by the 
ex-lawyer himself, who started the system and handled 
it alone until it got too big for him. 

That did not happen for some months, however. 
Meantime the new manager was familiarizing himself 
with hundreds of names and their wants. A woman, 
for example, would inquire for a certain kind of lace. 
It would be shown her, but she would decide the price 
was greater than she cared to pay. She would come 
again when there was some less expensive on sale. 


He called personally on every farmer and explained the nature of his business 


By the new system she would be called up the very 
day that lace arrived. She would be pleased and com- 
plimented. Hopkins extended his card-catalogue 
scheme until it included the special wants of thou- 
sands and even embraced scores of the city’s bargain- 
hunters, who he realized would be valuable to them 
because they talked. It got to be almost a mark 
of honor in that town to be known as being on this 
card-catalogue list. It seemed to indicate you were 
worth taking into account. Hopkins quickly appre- 
ciated this and added all the names he could. 

After a while young women were sent out each 
morning to inform possible purchasers that the arti- 
cles which they had asked for some days before and 
had not been able to get were now ready and at their 
disposal. The telephone service was but one end of 
the new service, and the business was now past all 
possibility of not succeeding. Its activities had given 
it a new look, that of prosperity. 

In the mind of a certain energetic man a grocery- 
store on the “ Broadway” of a mid-Western city 
seemed to be wasting its opportunities. This store 
had the best location in the town and was well lighted. 
It paid a high rent. had some trade, and was well 


thought of. But somehow there was no appeal to the 
o~-* public in it. A profitable business had never 
eveloped and the owner was disgusted. It was evi- 
dent that he would be willing to sell at almost any 
price. 

The keen eye of the energetic person who was look- 
ing for something down at the heel and capable of 
being built up saw that the public was not at fault 
in not patronizing the store. Though its fittings were 
costly, they were not inviting. The proprietor did not 
meet his customers and fraternize with them. The 
store did not seem to be reaching out for business 
and was certainly not getting it. While highly re- 
spectable and with its credit still good, it was a 
failure. 

Casual inquiries convinced the energetic man that 
the city as a whole did not know this. The store 
itself had not lost any reputation. People generally 
did not know how poor a business it was doing. As 
a matter of fact, they did not know much about it. 
There was little advertising, and that of a stodgy 
sort. Conservative families, for the most part, patron- 
ized it, finding the goods excellent and the prices 
reasonable. In addition to the small trade, a relatively 
heavy amount of credit had to be given, an additional 
burden. The owner, the new-comer found, had been 
running the place in just that way for four years. 
Every year he had sunk money and every year he 
continued in precisely the same fashion. 

It took but a short time for the energetic man to 
analyze the whole situation and make an offer. It 
was a low offer, but it was accepted immediately. 
The owner was like a boy when he was relieved of 
his incubus. He confided to the buyer, as soon as the 
papers were signed, that he had tried his best but 
never could get the “hang” of it. “I ought to have 
succeeded,” he went on, mournfully. “I don’t know 
why I haven’t.” : 

Talent is not confined to books, art, music, or in- 

vention. ‘There is the talent that is even rarer and 
in some ways more precious and important, that of 
meeting people’s needs, especially the needs they are 
not conscious of until these are explained to them. 
The energetic man possessed this talent in a high 
degree. In an ‘incredibly short space of time he 
transformed this store and commenced to attract 
rade. 
To hold the conservative patrons this had to be done 
with diplomacy and not in a mad rush. The ener- 
getic man’s first move was to tear out all of the 
wooden shelving, replace it with glass shelves, and 
cover the rest of the wall with mirrors. Then all the 
wooden counters went out and glass counters came in. 
It was a well-lighted store, as has been said, but 
incandescent lights in the relatively dark places made 
every square inch of it as light as the street. 

People noticed that store. It was worth visiting. 
The new proprietor made it still more attractive and 
talked about by instituting a ‘“ coffee afternoon ” each 
week, when the best of hot coffee was served, made 
on the spot in a percolator. He even cleared a space 
for little tables, that people might be more comfortable. 
Anybody could come in and get this coffee free, no 
matter whether a customer or not. 

Before the ‘“ coffee afternoon” novelty had worn off 
two pretty young matrons of the city, fairly well 
known and specially engaged, were to be seen twice a 
week showing how to prepare a cold lunch. All 
visitors could look on, ask questions, and get a few 
morsels. Once a month or so @ gas-range was put in a 
prominent place and pastry was made in it, this to 
be sold. The pastry was so good, by the way, that 
every crumb of it was readily disposed of. 

A second-hand agricultural implement emporium was 
going through very hard times. A bright young fel- 
low from an adjoining town came along one day. He 
knew the proprietor and stopped to sympathize with 
him. They got to talking more and more and finally 
the young man said: 

“Mr. Ross, I can double your business in thirty 


days.” 
“You couldn’t,” answered the middle-aged man, 
despondently. 


“Yes, I could. Say, we can make some money out 
of this. Look here.” 

The two talked earnestly, and the upshot of their 
confab was that the young man became a partner. 
He advanced nc money except the amount necessary 
to purchase a second-hand motor-car. His method of 
building up the business was simple. He scoured the 
country and obtained from the farmers for a small 
tmount dewn, or on consignment, practically every 
piece of machinery they desired to get rid of. These 
he had repaired and painted. Then he made an at- 
tractive catalogue. 

He called personally on every farmer, explained 
the nature of his business, and left a catalogue and 
a price list. 

The old implements looked every whit the same as 
new, but they were second-hand and were sold as such. 
The polishing and the painting had worked wonderful 
transformations, and it was not long before the firm 
had sold all of the old stock on hand. 

All the repair work was first class and the very 
highest standard of excellence was maintained. The 
second-hand atmosphere of the store had been changed 
and the place teemed with activity. Everybody was 
busy and attentive, and the emporium soon became 
one of the biggest money-makers in the region. 



































The proposed Memorial in Potomac Park as it will appear viewed from Arlington Heights 


THE SITE FOR THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 


generation, it is to be hoped, will 
see in the national capital a city 
very different from that which the 


It is over a century since there 
2 was laid out, by a gifted Frenchman 

- named L’Enfant, who had come to 
America at the time of the Revolution, a scheme em- 
hodying wide avenues, vistas, and parks. Eleven years 
ago, when the National Park Commission, composed 
of Daniel H. Burnham, Charles F. McKim, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, and Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., re- 
ported their plans for the development and 
improvement of Washington, they practically 
adopted those submitted by this long-forgotten 





BY JAMES BARNES 


“A TI understand it, the place of honor is on the 
main axis of the plan. Lincoln, of all Americans next 
to Washington, deserves this place of honor. He was 
of the immortals. You must not approach too close 
to the immortals. His monument should stand alone, 
remote from the common habitations of man, apart 
from the business and turmoil of the city; isolated, 
distinguished, and serene. Of all the sites, this, near 
the Potomac, is most suited to the purpose.” 

The Commission of Fine Arts placed in nomination 
for the position of architect for the Lincoln memorial 
Mr. Henry Bacon, of New York City; and the Lincoln 
Memorial Commission, made up of President Taft, 
Senators Shelby M. Cullom, H. D. Money, and George 


Peabody Wetmore, and Representatives Joseph G. 
Cannon, Champ Clark, and Samuel W. McCall, ap- 
pointed Mr. Bacon to design an appropriate memorial. 
Two or three other sites have been suggested, but Mr. 
Bacon, after a careful survey, also became convinced 
that the Potomac Park site was the only proper one. 
With an eye to the natural surroundings, which are 
capable of great development, he evolved a plan, com- 
prehensive and dignified. whose position is shown by 
the accompanying illustrations. In some measure re- 
sembling a Greek Temple, the memorial is, to quote 
from a recent description: “ A rectangular, window- 
less building, being surrounded by a colonnade com- 
posed of thirty-six Doric columns forty-four feet high 
and seven feet five inches in diameter at the 

base.” The material will be white marble. 





and unknown engineer, who died with no 
promise that his work would ever be carried 
into effect. Latrobe, one of the architects of 
the Capitol, draws this pathetic pen picture of 
the man who first sought to make Washington 
beautiful. Under date of August 12, 1806, 
he writes: 

“ Daily through the city stalks the picture 
of famine, L’Enfant and his dog. The plan 
of the city is probably his, though others 
claim it. This singular man, of whom it is 
not known whether he was ever educated to 
his profession or not, had the courage to 
undertake any public work that might be 
offered to him. He has not succeeded in any. 
but was always honest and is now miserably 
poor. He is too proud to receive any assist- 
ance, and it is very doubtful in what manner 
he subsists.” 

The original plan of L’Enfant consisted of 
spreading avenues diverging from the Capitol, 
and a wide parkway or esplanade stretching 
in tree-bordered walks and greensward from 
the Capitol to the Potomac. The first park 
commission, when they adopted this, saw fit 
to place the proposed Lincoln Memorial on the 
riverside at the end of this parkway, on the 
axis made by the dome of the Capitol and the 
Washington monument. This site is in what 
is now known as Potomac Park, and is near 
the approach to the memorial bridge that 
will connect the city of Washington and 
Arlington. 

The Fine /Arts Council that was appointed 
by President Roosevelt, a body of thirty 
artists—architects, painters, sculptors, and 
landscape gardeners—confirmed this judg- 
ment. Later, on May 17, 1910, a Commis- 
sion of Fine Arts, serving without pay, was 
appointed under an act of Congress by Presi- 
dent Taft. It was composed of the following 
distinguished members: D. H. Burnham, F. 
D. Millet, Thomas Hastings, Daniel French, 
Charles Moore, and Frederick Law Olmsted, 
Jr. In their report of July 17, 1911, this 
commission unanimously concurred in the 
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This colonnade, with the building it incloses, 
will stand on a terrace bounded by granite 
walls. The thirty-six columns will represent 
the states in the Union in Lineoln’s time— 
the Union which he preserved. On the frieze 
over each column will be carved in high relief 
wreaths made of pine and laurel, and to the 
right of each of these will be cut the name of 
a state; while on the attic, the extension of 
the cella appearing above the cornice, will be 
carved memorial garlands of festoons of im- 
mortelles and wheat, one for each state in the 
Union at the time the memorial is erected, 
which, presumably, will be forty-eight. 

Thus the building will typify the Union, 
the great idea which was conceived by the 
builders of the Republic, and which Lincoln 
helped to preserve and perpetuate—an idea 
which survives. In no better way could Lin- 
coln be memorialized. 

The size of this memorial will not be alone 
its claim to one of the world’s great monu- 
ments, yet the terrace will be 256 feet tong by 
186 feet wide, the colonnade 188 feet Sy 118 
feet; the cella will measure 153 feet by 85 
feet, and the ceiling will be 60 feet above 
the ttoor, the interior Ionic columns being 
50 feet in height. 

It is the intention that a statue of Lincoln 
will stand directly opposite the main entrance 
and that on the walls will appear at opposite 
ends the immortal words of Lincoln’s Gettys- 
burg speech and his second inaugural speech. 

Fronted by a wide marble-rimmed lagoon, 
led up to by the long vistas of the tree-lined 
avenues, and surrounded by the open verdure- 
covered spaces, this memorial should have a 
character of isolation typical of the great 
man who ir his loneliness of soul stood not 
purposely aloof, but remote, with a grandeur 
all his own like a monument. 

The reports of these various commissions 
have received the approval of the United 
States Senate, and the matter, having been 
brought before the House of Representa- 
tives, has been referred to the Library Com- 
mittee. 








views of their predecessors as to the most 
advantageous site for the memorial. 

John Hay, a man of taste and judgment, 
had in these words given his opinion: 


The Memorial will occupy this site along the 
axis of the Capitol and the Washington Monument 
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It is to be hoped that before long the work 
on this memorial will be begun. It will be a 
step toward the beautifying of Washington 
and a worthy monument to Abraham Lincoln. 





HOW MOTOR-TRUCKS ARE SOLD 


The Methods and Qualifications of the ‘‘Corporal’s Guard” of 


Salesmen who Bring the Purchaser into Touch with the Manufacturer 












salesman for pleasure automobiles; 
a man of quite another type, ad- 
dress, individuality, and business 
EX talents is required to sell motor- 
Lith trucks. 

of MN) Karly one morning a scholarly, 
re WL) scientific - looking person, bag in 
‘ . > hand, walked into the office of a 
big motor-truck concern on upper Broadway, New 
York. The bag was heavy and its owner seemed 
tired. He had good reason to be. For a week he 
had been working sixteen hours a day in the plant of 
a big Middle-West factory studying its transportation 
system. A one-hundred-thousand-dollar order hung in 
the balance. There was a good chance to replace an 
expensive horse equipment with motor-trucks, and 
the task that he had in hand was to prove that sub- 
stantial operating economies would follow. 

The bag the man carried was full of papers, cal- 
culations as to what the horse-drawn vehicles had 
done, and the field that was to be covered. He was 
the engineer of the company, the special expert whose 
job was to study and report on conditions of prospec- 
tive customers. After consultation with the company’s 
executive and the salesman who had originally opened 
up the business, he set his staff to preparing charts 
and a detailed technical report. Inside of a week 
these figures, finally reduced to a few totals, had to 
be in the office of the Western factory. 

The consultation took place; draughtsmen and 
clerks worked overtime. Before the week was up 
a neat set of charts was ready and engineer, executive, 
and salesman, were hurrying to the factory. Once 
there, only a brief conference was needed. The ground 
had been covered with great care. The manufacturers 
were shown that with thirty motor-trucks they could 
actually save seventy thousand dollars in their de- 
livery system each year at an installing expense of 
little more than that sum. ‘There was no delay in 
closing that contract. 

It is in ways like these, or very similar, that motor- 
truck selling is most successfully carried on to-day. 
The salesman who wins honors does not need much 
of the magnetism, cleverness, and adroit tricks of talk 
that have long distinguished the sales forces of auto- 
mobile firms. Usually he is not a “mixer” at all; 
neither is it essential that he be a “ prince of good 
fellows.” He is most commonly a prosaic man who 
has but one idea: the lower cost of operating with a 
motor-truck —an idea that he has carefully sys- 
tematized figures to prove. There is nothing spec- 
tacular about the way he goes to get business. He 
has a product that will sell on its merits, because it 
means economies that justify a large investment. 

The motor-truck salesman by no means always needs 
the aid of his company’s engineer and the head of the 
concern to close big contracts. But that is recognized 
as being a very advisable policy nowadays. The inter- 
ests at stake are very big. An order of the value 
of from forty thousand dollars to one hundred thou- 
sand dollars is not unusual for motor-trucks to-day. 
It is not as if a standard type of goods was being sold, 
but in each case there is the difficult problem of exact- 
ly fitting a product to a customer’s needs. Clever 
talk and “hot air” might land many a _ contract. 
Merely getting a contract, however, simply selling 
goods, is not the motor-truck manufacturer’s sole aim. 
He must get business, it is true, but he must never 
fail to have each sale a marked success. On this the 
entire future of his market depends. 

So a salesman who has the art of looking at a sale 
from the customer’s point of view is first secured. 
Then a cleverly devised supporting organization is 
put back of him, a group of men that ean be called 
upon at any time. The motor-truck salesman who 
succeeds is the man who makes it his first and only 
purpose to discover what the probable customer’s 
needs really are and to fill these and no more, rather 
than to sell all that might be bought in the enthusiasm 
of the moment. That principle prevails very generally 
among salesmen of the better sort and the greatest 
ambition in all lines, but among those who sell motor- 
trucks it is far more developed. The reason is plain. 
Just what a motor-truck equipment shall be for a 
factory or department store that has a vast and 
complicated delivery system and is willing to make a 
change from horses, if it can be shown that it will 
pay, is a matter of the nicest scientific calculation. 

The salesman of motor-trucks, therefore, often needs 
his company’s chief technical man and the broad view 
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BY THADDEUS S. DAYTON 


and experience of his executive, not so much actually 
to “land” the business as to make certain that the 
buyer is getting a contract that will be advantageous 
to him. There is much skill in the way in which 
experts can plan delivery systems capable of being 
operated by astonishingly few trucks and with the 
minimum of expense, offering a company a chance to 
develop profitably and soon to need more trucks. Here 
is where the salesman scores very greatly to his own 
benefit in the further orders that flow in. But with 
a big proposition this is almost never the case unless 
he, the salesman, has had his engineer study this 
particular concern’s needs as carefully as a_ tailor 
studies the figure of the patron he is fitting. 

Even in the cases where there is this supporting 
organization at its best and cngineer’and president or 
general manager are tireless, “resourceful, and very 
able, it is difficult to get proper salesmen. The motor- 
truck proposition is altogether too new. It is less 
understood and its future is less understood than 
any other American business. It has comparatively 
few affiliations with the automobile business as_ it 
was understood five years ago. The cleverest auto- 
mobile salesmen are useless in it. A man of unusual 
characteristics has to be found by hook or crook. He 
must be far-seeing. an enthusiast, and, possessed of a 
knack of estimating correctly the present and future 
business of other people and appreciating conditions. 
In the ordinary sense he does not need to be a selling 
expert at all. He comes to stand in the eyes of men 
very much as a lawyer does who advises in emergencies 
and whose advice is invariably found. to be good. 

The man who can sell motor-trucks so that he 
pleases buyers, first convincing them, then having his 
vehicles prove themselves in the cold, hard light of 
cost operation, can make to-day the handsomest of in- 
comes. There is one New York salesman—that is, his 
home office is in New York, though he travels all over 
the country—who clears at least forty thousand dol- 
lars a year in commissions. His concern needs no 
other salesman than he. He keeps the plant busy. 
The way he does it is interesting. 

He makes himself—he has done this for five years 
now—an expert in the delivery problems of certain 
lines of trade. “ Makes” is used advisedly instead of 
“has made.” He is as thorough a student of delivery 
questions to-day as when he first began. He does 
not attempt to specialize upon too many different 
business lines. If he did he could not “ get under the 
skin” of each so effectively. and this is essential. 
His specialties are those with which he began and 
where he shrewdly saw the biggest, most profitable 
market—department stores, retail coal-dealers. and 
breweries. ‘Though personally he is not a widely 
known man, a score at least of the best-devised de- 
livery systems throughout the country in these special 
businesses were evolved by him. His ideas in the 
rough were worked out, changed here and there, elabo- 
rated, condensed, “ touched up” by the scientific men 
of his company, and further improved by suggestions 
from his chief executive. But in each case the original 
plan was his. 

This salesman spends at least five-sixths of his time 
in study and observation. He is traveling about con- 
stantly, seemingly with no fixed purpose. Meantime 
the factory is busy filling his latest big order. Then 
one day, having heralded his return by wire, he drops 
into the main office. Out in St. Louis there is a 
manufacturer whom he has interested, or it may be a 
great merchant in Boston or an industrial plant in 
Baltimore. He knows just what the prospective client 
should have in a general way, but there are many 
details that have to be settled. Does he need thirty 
vehicles or forty?. Should all of them be of the same 
type, or can greater economies be developed by em- 
ploying several different sizes and types? There was 
the “M. O. P.” fleet of trucks they built last year. 
They would not be just the thing for this new proposi- 
tion, although very nearly. The salesman goes into 
conference with his chief executive and the head of 
the engineering staff. He informs them in detail 
regarding the local conditions of the place where the 
trucks are to be operated. He even produces a 
synopsis of the weather—heat and cold, rainfall and 
snow—in the city and the region round about, covering 
«. period of five years. No point seems to have escaped 
him. 

“ Well,” he says, finally, “it’s Wednesday now... If 
we can, I think we’d all better get out to see this 
man on Thursday of next week. Could we have 
Slater and that crack new draughtsman of his in this 


afternoon to make a preliminary line-up? I think 
perhaps I’d better stay right here and work on this 
with you. If I get the time, though, I’ll run over to 
Buffalo for a day. T’ve heard of something new there 
that may help us with this proposition. It may not 
fit in at all, but, at any rate, I ought to get posted 
en it.” 

All this is very different from the usual salesman 
of the sample-trunk class or his higher calibered 
brother who sells bridges or locomotives or other 
things in big contracts. ‘These men know their market 
—it is established—and their business is to take away 
from their rivals every dollar’s worth of trade pos- 
sible. ‘The motor-truck salesman has no established 
market. He has to create one by his ingenuity, 
special knowledge, and observance of conditions. With 
him personality and magnetism are so little required, 
compared with expert skill, that they are almost 
negligible qualities. 

Can such men be trained? Experts say no and 
that the securing of real motor-truck salesmen is one 
of the most. difficult problems. Out of all the great 
selling staffs of the pleasure-car factories there has 
come scarcely a corporal’s guard of men who can land 
the big motor-truck orders. : 

From the beginning the automobile was largely its 
own salesman. Sales were made not so much by sales- 
manship as by enthusiastic lines of talk—‘ spellbind- 
ing ”—out of the mouths of men who had a good ap- 
pearance and were clever, but knew very little tech- 
nically about what they were selling. They did not 
need to. ‘The customer bought a machine for his own 
pleasure because his friend Brown was daft over that 
particular make of car, or because his own wife or 
daughter liked the looks of it, or for any one of a 
hundred other inconsequential reasons. The pleasure 
automobile had this great advantage from the manu- 
facturer’s point of view. It was never a business in- 
vestment. The motor-truck is. It is something that 
the customer has to be shown he can make money out 
of and without which he is losing money. 

The real advantage is on the side of the motor-truck 
manufacturer, however. He is going to have the big 
end of the business in years to come. It is only to 
the man very much out of the ordinary that more 
than one pleasure-car can be sold oftener than once 
in a year or so. But the manufacturer or business 
man who is in the market for motor-trucks at all 
usually needs many vehicles. <A fleet of forty or fifty 
trucks is not an unusually large equipment, and a 
dozen to twenty trucks or motor business wagons is 
not considered a big order. As a rule, the manufac- 
turer who does the first equipping for a customer, 
advising and devising the change from horse or mule 
power to gasolene or electricity, gets the subsequent 
business as expansion comes. Where a customer’s 
interests are considered carefully from the very begin- 
ing, it is the experience in the motor-truck business 
that the customer comes back with one “ repeat ” 
order after another. In other words, the salesman 
who lands the first order finds himself much in the 
position of a trade father confessor to his buyers. 
He can sell them more cars whenever they need them 
and his judgment is freely taken. He has his cus- 
tomers’ confidence and it stands the test of time. 

The motor-truck salesman who knows his business 
thoroughly sells to-day not far from a million dollars’ 
worth of motor-trucks a year, and with the strengthen- 
ing and expanding of his connections his annual sales 
are increasing. Fixing an average price of $2,500 to 
$3,000 for each truck, a million dollars’ worth means 
from three hundred to four hundred vehicles: not a 
huge task when a single customer will order forty 
or fifty or even a hundred at a time. 

It will thus be seen that a great new field for 
salesmen is opening, with personal profits far beyond 
those of ordinary lines. The motor-truck business is 
developing so rapidly that the supply of really capable 
men is less than the demand. Selling motor-trucks 
to-day is a business in a class by itself. ‘* The motor- 
truck salesman to be successful must have mental 
resources: of the highest order,” says one expert. 
“The purchaser usually represents the best brains 
of his organization. The ordinary purchasing agent 
and even the minor executive are eliminated. The 
business must be negotiated with the active head of 
the concern. It takes men who are students and 
experts—men who know their machines and their pos- 
sibilities under varying conditions—to handle such 
big business. As yet the motor-truck industry is only 
on the threshold of its future.” 





O MIDNIGHT wind that shakes my window-pane, 
And bids me lie so late awake, 

Rushing with quick, light feet along the lane, 
To-night what spirit must you take 

Over your course across the hills again? 

Tell me, wild wind and wilder driving rain! 


GHOSTS 


BY WESTMORE WILLCOX, JR. 


What pale, forgotten hands do I behold— 
Tis but the storm-worn wind that moves— 
That with a lost, familiar touch the fold 
Of draperies change? Some ghost that loves 
The things of earth; whose hands unseen and cold 
Taint with a clinging scent of damp, grave-mold. 
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Is that the cry of some lost, wild, night-bird 
Clutched in the wind that follows after? 
Or wail of one who hell to heaven preferred, 

Or yet the echo of malicious laughter? 
Tis but the fantasy of memory stirred. 
Strange! How like a voice long since unheard! 
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CODFISH 


AND HUMAN 


A Hospital-Ship is Needed on the Newfoundland Banks. 


LIVES 


Shall America 


Follow the Example of France and Protect the Lives of her Fishermen? 











SOROWN on T Wharf, Boston, there is 
wa man peddling shoe-laces. He is a 
7 young man and brawny, but he has 
( 4s lost one leg, so that his present oc- 
Gig5 cupation measures the extent of his 
WN capacity for the rest of his days. 

Engage him in friendly conversation 
‘and he will tell you how the accident 
© happened. He was a fisherman out 
of Gloucester, and during his watch one stormy night 
off Sable Island, on the Newfoundland coast, a heavy 
sea came thundering down the deck, sweeping every- 
thing before it and mixing him with the rest of the 





BY CONSTANCE D. LEUPP 


to France with the fleet; and however critical the 
cases on board, the Americans must return to their 
own schooners. For the Grand Banks, where the 
French fleet gathers, are fished only in summer, 
whereas the fleets from the American ports fish the 
year round up and down the smaller banks of the 
Georges, Sable Island, Misaine, Banquereau, and St. 
Pierre. Miles to the east of them lies succor from 
the French for four months of the year. Many more 
miles to the north on the Labrador coast lies the 
chain of hospitals established by Dr. Grenfell and his 
associates, which we, in the hazy way we think of the 
geography of remote places, have assumed take care 

of all American fisher- 

men in that part of the 











world. A glance at the 
map and a minute’s 
thought show how ab- 
surd that idea is. 

“Why,” argued Dr. 
Salmon, “should we not 
have our own American 
hospital-ship to patrol 
the smaller banks the 
year round?” 

He discussed the sub- 
ject with fishermen and 
master mariners and 
worked out a scheme 
which all agreed upon 
as practicable; a hospital- 
ship of twelve or more 
berths, built for comfort 
and safety on the lines of 
a modern steam trawler, 


to make four trips a 
month throughout the 


year between Boston and 
the fleet, transporting 
cases needing prolonged 
treatment to the Marine 
Hospital, treating other 
cases and giving dispen- 
sary aid on board. She 
should make the rounds 
of the smaller banks at 
regular intervals so that 








The schooner “ Alice ’” of Gloucester, a type of the Newfoundland fishing smack 


wreckage. His shipmates did their best to make him 
comfortable with a rude splint put on according to 
the directions in the First Aid book. But he had 
sustained a compound fracture, and before the catch 
was over and he could get ashore to a hospital the 
harm was done and the leg had to be amputated. 

The story is simply told, for your Newfoundland 
fisherman is a_ self-contained soul and he does not 
reason about the dangers of his calling. 

Inquire among the fishermen on T Wharf and you 
will stumble on other cases. You will find that the 
shoe-string vender is but one of three fishermen who 
have recently come out of the Marine Hospital in 
Boston with one leg gone. In each case the report 
is the same—the leg could have been saved if the 
patient had received prompt surgical care. 

A few years ago, when the United States was en- 
gaged in one of those pericdic disputes which arise 
with England over the fishery rights off the Canadian 
coast, a representative of the State Department went 
to the scene of the trouble to ascertain points which 
could not be settled from Washington. He went from 
Boston on a revenue cutter, and Dr. Thomas W. Salmon 
of the United States Public Health and Marine Hos- 
pital Service was medical officer of the-vessel. 

Word passed about the fishing fleet in the treaty 
bay in Newfoundland that a doctof was aboard the 
revenue cutter. It was unexpected luck for the fisher- 
nen, and the doctor soon found his hands full setting 
bones, administering medicines, and treating stubborn 
“ gurry sores.” 

The experience crystallized in the mind of Dr. 
Salmon an idea which had been in solution there 
some time. 

Why, he reasoned, should Uncle Sam, who safe- 
guards the lives of seamen on shore with a series of 
iospitals that girdle the coast, neglect the thousands 
f fishermen on the Newfoundland Banks who are en- 
‘aged in the most dangerous trade there is in America 
and one of the most important? 

No other nation allows her fishermen to run the 
unnecessary as well as the necessary risks of the trade. 
the neutral fishing-banks of the North Sea are 
patrolled by three hospital and four dispensary ships 
sent out from England, and each spring when the 
"reneh fleet sets sail there sails with her the St. 
Frangois d’Assise, with her complete dispensary and 
liospital equipment and her seventy-five cots amid- 
ships. All summer she cruises off Iceland and the 
Grand Banks, and schooners from all ports, when they 
have a sick or wounded man aboard, hail her with a 
half-masted flag. Many a schooner out of an American 
port has been fortunate enough to fall in with her 
in time of need, and there is but one opinion among 
those who have experienced her hospitality as to the 
kindness and expert care dispensed by their French 
host. 


But in the fall the floating hospital must go back 


each captain would know 
about when to expect her 
and signal accordingly. 
Such a _ hospital - ship 
would eost $100,000 to 
build and equip and $30,000 a year to maintain, and 
fits naturally into the Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service. 

Congressman Gardner of Massachusetts became in- 
terested in the situation and placed the request for 
this modest appropriation before Congress last ses- 
sion; but Uncle Sam was feeling the effects of the 
high cost of living, and so the fishermen are des- 
tined to go at least one more season without their 
hospital-ship. This year we shall have again the 
annual crop of thrifty wives and happy children 
ripened into widows and orphans maintaining a 
hazardous existence on the bounty of neighbors and 
friends; we shall have, as in the years past, a few 
less able-bodied seamen, a few more maimed shoe- 
string venders. 

And an interesting feature of it is that the annual 
appropriation of $30,000 that the Gardner resolution 
calls for to square Uncle Sam’s account with the 
fishermen is the exact sum our venerable uncle spends 
on coal alone every time he sends a man-of-war 
from New York to Tampa. 

Dr. Grenfell has said, “ When a fisherman is your 


friend you have nothing more to desire in the line 
of friendship.” 

If you want to test that statement, if you question 
whether these men are worth Uncle Sam’s money, go 
down to the foot of State Street, Boston, where the 
masts and spars of the schooners break the line of 
funnels that looms against the horizon, marking off 
T Wharf from the rest of the docks. Here you wil! 
find fishermen a-plenty in port for a day or two un- 
loading their last catch, provisioning and bargaining 
for bait. A splendidly developed race of men these, 
reticent, with quiet, efficient ways, clear-eyed, with 
well-weathered skins. There is nothing of the drunken, 
dissolute sailor ashore about these fishermen; they 
are picked men, hailing from every clime and nation. 
A curious thing about the men who supply the markets 
of the United States with its annual five million dol- 
lars’ worth of cod is that hardly any of them are 
natives. The bulk of the men who man the fleets out 
of Boston and Gloucester are Canadians; the remainder 
are everything except Americans. 

The captains, however, are usually natives, harking 
back to the time when men from the Maine and Massa- 
chusetts seacoast towns went out as fishermen; they 
are a simple, free-hearted folk who are glad to tell 
you of their life at sea. 

The statement that I was interested in the hospital 
ship was more than an introduction; it was open 
sesame. Every one who does business on T Wharf 
seems to know and heartily indorse the plan. 

Captain Rawson, owner as well as skipper of the 
Arethusa, invited me aboard to gratify my curiosity as 
to how and where in those (to a landlubber’s eyes) few 
cubie feet of space he could store away, as he boasted 
he could, eighteen men and 200,000 pounds of fish. 

The forward cabin, when they let down the table, 
which was hooked in some mysterious way in sections 
to the rafters, was reminisvent of Loti’s vivid picture 
of the Iceland fishermen; he describes them in a cabin 
shaped like the interior of an empty sea-gull, grouped 
about a table which took the exact shape of the room, 
leaving but the narrow surrounding bench on which 
they sat; built against the wall behind their heads 
the double tier of bunks which seemed to be carved 
out of the thickness of the hull. 

Just aft of the cabin is the cook’s galley, the stores 
of provisions and coal, and far aft are more bunks 
built about another tiny cabin. Here the search-light 
and fog-horn were displayed (the captain called the 
latter a “ foregone.” and I looked and listened for a 
decision), and here the men gather in bad weather 
when there is no fishing. Sometimes they spend days 
together in this cabin, with the result that your ex- 
perienced fisherman comes to be an omnivorous reader. 
The missions keep the schooners supplied with great 
piles of magazines. 

On deck the men were loading blocks of ice into the 
hold where the fish are stored in a series of bins, the 
last sides of which are slipped into place as the cargo 
increases. Forward were the nests of dories, nine in 
cach, set inside one another like glasses on a restaurant 
shelf. There are a sail and four trawl tubs to each 
dory, and an item of three and a half miles of trawl- 
line, with a hook every tive and one-half feet. And 
when you consider that each man spends his days 
setting and hauling in his three and a half miles of 
line, his evenings cleaning and packing the day’s catch, 
and his nights mending his line and baiting his hooks 
for the next day’s catch, you understand why they 
tell you that the cook is the only lazy man aboard, 
for he is sure of four or five hours’ sleep every night. 

When the dories come in with the day’s catch each 
man throws his fish aboard, then climbs over the side 
himself. The deck is divided into a series of pens 

(Continued on page 20) 
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The proposed cruising-ground of the hospital-ship 
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THE WAY IT SEEMS WHEN YOU’VE GIVEN UP SMOKING—SHOWING THAT THE WAY 


OF THE REFORMER IS HARD. 
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THE INVENTIONS OF BIGGS 


E was a careworn-looking sort of individual, and 
i it was with a certain commendable hesitation 

that he approaclied the office of the Stranded 
Inventors’ Friendly Aid Society to seek its possible 
assistance in putting his great idea on the market. 
Biggs was a wizard in his own way, and just as Edison 
had invented many articles of undoubted value to the 
world, Biggs had put in much time in the devising of 


schemes of no use whatsoever. His colander, for in-, 


stance, which could net only be used for the straining 
purposes of the kitchen, but could be fastened as well 
on the nozzle of a hose or a watering-pot for use in 
the garden, had fallen rather flat, as had also his 
padded ear-tabs devised to ward off the effects of the 
unnecessary noises of a great city on the jangled nerves 
of sensitive citizens. Now, however, he had the master- 
piece of his career. 

“Ts the manager in?” he asked of the gentleman 
behind the mahogany desk. 

“Tam the manager,” said the oleaginous individual 
addressed. “ What can I do for you?” 

“T have an invention here, sir,” said Biggs, “ that 
I believe will have a great sale if I can find any one 
to put it on the market.” 

He handed to the man at the desk an umbrella, 
with a horn handle shaped not unlike a megaphone 
on a small scale. 

“Humph!” said the manager. “ What’s this? 1 
don’t see anything very novel about this.” 

Biggs resumed possession of the umbrella, and, hold- 
ing it up with the handle directly over the scarf of the 
manager, pressed a small button at the side, and im- 
mediately the diamond scarf-pin of his vis-a-vis dis- 
appeared, 

* You have a diamond scarf-pin, I see,” said he. 

“Yes,” said the manager, placing his hand lovingly 
on the spot where that treasured possession had been, 
and then, discovering its loss, he leaped to his feet. 

“Hold on a minute,” said Biggs, stepping back 
and opening the umbrella. ‘“ Don’t get excited. There’s 
your pin—inside the umbrella, see?” 

“ Gracious!” cried the manager. 

Biggs laughed, and, after clasing the umbrella once 


? 
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“ ISN’T HE A DARLING, AND DOESN’T HE LOOK JUST 
LIKE HIS FATHER!” 


more, he placed the handle directly over the bulging 
pocket of the manager’s waistcoat. 
* You have a roll of bills in your pocket,” said Biggs. 
“ Well, I had,” said the manager, clapping his hana 
nervously to his vest. 


* HE DOESN’r KNOW NOBODY NOW THAT HE IS SELLING PULVERIZED CHARCOAL 


TO COLORED PEOPLE FOR TALCUM POWDER ” 


w 


“You still have; but watch,” said Biggs, as he 
pressed the button a second time. 

The manager watched, and in a moment had the 
supreme felicity of seeing that roll of bills pop out 
of his pocket and disappear into the megaphonic maw 
af the umbrella. 

* Gee-rusalem!” he said.“ Whuh—what do you 
call that infernal thing, anyhow?” 

“Tt is my patent vacuum pickpocket,” smiled Biggs. 











* DoroTHY, WON’ YOU SAY ‘HOW DO YOU DO’ TO 
Mrs. Brown?” 
“T CAN’T, MOTHER. I DON’r KNOW HER NUMBER.” 


“For use on crowded thoroughfares, Subway trains, 
Fifth Avenue omnibuses, and other places where 
pockets do mostly congregate. It is a sort of vacuum 
cleaner-out, designed te render safe, easy, and pleasant 
the hitherto arduous and hazardous labors of the 
predatory wayfarer. Could you put this on the 
market?” 

‘““ Why—yes, I suppose so,” said the manager. “ But 
leok here—if this thing works this way, why don’t 
you work it yourself? There’s a steady income in it.” 

“Yes,” said Biggs, ‘but you see I’m honest. I 
could never become a pickpocket myself, but if we 
could form a company—well, dividends are different. 
I’d take a dividend where I wouldn’t run off with a 
man’s purse.” 

It was at this point that the manager fainted and 
Biggs walked forth into the world with an umbrella 
fairly bulging with per- 
sonal property of a port- 
able nature. 





INSIDIOUS 


“My valet gives me a 
bawth every morning,” 
said Chollie. 

“Ah,” said Slickers, 
“he’s a sort of vacuum- 
cleaner, I suppose.” 





DIFFERENT AGAIN 


“By Jove, Dobbers,” 
said Chumpleigh, ‘“ you 
don’t really mean to tell 
me that a nice girl like 
that, the only daughter 








of a charming widow worth seven million dollars, 
doesn’t interest you?” 

“Not in the least,” said Dobbers, ‘ I’m interesting 
myself in her mother.” 


A FINANCIAL EXPLANATION 

“We LL, sir,” cried Mr, Richpop, “ what does this 
mean? My daughter sitting on your lap, sir?” 

“Why, yes, Mr. Richpop,” said Waggley. ‘ You 
see, sir, I have just suggested a consolidation of our 
interests, and I have undertaken to act as a Holding 
Company until the merger is completed according to 
established forms.” 


A SUGGESTIVE SUBSTITUTE 


Bossy ‘had finished his prayers, all but the Amen, 
and there he stuck. 

“Well, dear,” said his mother. ‘“ Go on—you know 
the last word—Amen—” ss 

“No, mother,” replied Bobby, “TI ain’t goin’ to say 
that any more, I been readin’ your little book on 
good manners, and it says R. 8. V. P. is the proper 
form.” : 


TOMMY’S QUESTIONS 
Yes, Tommy’s at it day and night. 
In questions hard he takes delight. 
“Why don’t the tiger-lilies roar?” 
And “Who discovered Europe, paw?” 
“If Mister Bullfrog wished to send 
A telegram off to a friend 
Would he string lines of wire o’er 
A row of tadpoles on the shore?” 
And once he woke at five and said, 
“If Mister Bumble-bee was dead 
And through with all his noisy buzz 
Would he become a Bumble-was?” 


“ Paw, what becomes of all the noise 
That’s made by little girls and boys?” 
And “If a Chinaman should drop 
Upon a rock, kerplunk, kerflop, 
Would he go right to smash like all 
Our china plates do when they fall?” 
And “If the sun shines on alway, 
Why ain’t it always just to-day?” 
And “If a window has a pane 

Could mother make it well again 
With all the things I have to take 
Whenever I have -stummick-ache?” 


“How much d’ye think a centipete 
Would hafter pay to shoe his feet 
If he wore shoes and rubber boots 
To cover up his tootsie-woots?” 
“Did Noah have skeeters on the ark? 
And when he saved the whale and shark 
D’ye s’pose he kept ’em down below 
Or carried ’em along in tow?” 
Yes, so it goes both day and night. 
In questions hard he takes delight. 
He seems to think that I am a 
Complete Encyclopediay! 

JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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NEW YORK’S NEW 
GATEWAY 


The Remarkable Features of the Grand Central 
Terminal, the Splendid Structure that is Opened 
to the Public this Month, as the Consummation 
of a Prodigious Task Wonderfully Accomplished 


BY WILLIAM INGLIS 






Wes LeiaX WP QULIUS CAESAR was a good man in 
ype NY ms his day, but he could not tell where 
to place the gate of a modern city. 
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VE When he built a gate it was in a 
DAY city wall, strong enough to fence 


) out of it and considered the job done. 
a If Cesar should come to New York, 
the thing that probably would bewilder him most 
would be to discover the city gate at the very heart 
of business and traffic—in Forty-second Street, half- 
way between the rivers. 

One can imagine the architects and engineers of this 
most wonderful city gate—the new Grand Central 
Terminal—kindly explaining things to Cesar and, at 
the same time, soothing him with these polite words: 
“Yes, we have fortifications fer our gate, but you 
can’t see them from here. They are down at the end 
of Long Island Sound. one hundred miles to the 
east, and at Sandy Hook, a score of miles to the 
south. We don’t try to fence out the barbarians; we 
welcome them by the million every year and put them 
to work at good pay and make each one a sovereign 
if he’ll bother to take out his papers. The gate ‘of 
the city that you see here is used only to bring people 
in and take people out without losing a moment of 
time. 

“The one thing that scares every American cold 
is the fear that somehow he may lose one moment of 
time. To save that moment he will put his neck in 
peril every hour. Here we have a great gate in the 
very hub of the city. Its chief function is to save 
time. Those who enter or depart travel scores or 
thousands of miles by steam or by electricity. They 
come in at this hub, step instantly into their proper 
paths, and vanish swiftly and silently as a breath from 
a mirror. It is the simple truth, O Cesar, that we 
could bring in here all the legions you ever com- 
manded, detrain them, and send each man on his 
way home—east side, west side, up or down the town 
—in one morning.” 

Dazed rather than enlightened by the kind archi- 
tects and engineers, one can imagine Cesar stagger- 
ing back to his grateful tomb and muttering short 
and ugly words. Yet they would not have told him 
one-tenth of the whole truth about the wonders of 
the new and beautiful terminal. Even a modern man 
cannot believe them unless he actually goes and sees 
for himself—perhaps not even then. The achievement 
is so stupendous that it stuns the senses. During the 
last eight years an army of skilled men has been 
tearing down and carting away more than one hun- 





dred big buildings and 
many small ones from 
the newly acquired space 
of twenty city blocks; 
blasting, quarrying, and 
clearing away from be- 
neath their sites three 
million cubic yards of 

















stone; placing upon the 
thus completed site of 
thirty city blocks, or 
eighty acres, the mighty 
buildings and myriad 
intertwining tracks that 
go to make up this most astounding railroad terminal 
at a total cost of one hundred and eighty millions of 
dollars. It is useless to quote more figures here, for 
by this time millions seem as common as marbles and 
the mind refuses to take them in. 

All of this was done without disturbing traffic, with- 
out halting or delaying the eight hundred trains that 
come in and go out every day, without hindering the 
movements of the two millions of passengers who use 
the terminal every month. (Millions again! This 
must be stopped.) 

Kngineers are the true miracle-workers of these 
days. Doctors have been known to take out a man’s 
stomach and put him together again, so that after 
a long rest he could resume his days’ work. But in 
this case the operation was performed by the use of 
one million pounds of dynamite, the laparotomy was 
done in and upon the midst of a metropolis, and, at 
the same time, all the functions of that region were 
discharged in a perfectly normal way—just as if the 
gentleman whose stomach was removed had calmly 
gone on reading and answering letters, closing con- 
tracts, making successful deals, ete., all while the 
doctors were cutting away and sewing him together 
again. Probably even those who sigh for the good 
old times that are no more will confess that this was 
a feat—‘ some operation.” 

And what is the result? A colossal and beautiful 
structure, which, it is hoped, will accommodate the 
traffic for the next forty years—hoped, not assured. 
One has but to look back a few decades to see how 
well founded is the doubt of the permanency of this 
giant of the terminals. When Abraham Lincoln was 
a young lawyer horses used to haul the cars of the 
new railroad from a depot just above City Hall to the 
little station at Fourteenth Street, where trains were 
made up and coupled to their locomotives. Then they 
built a fine new station in Fourth Avenue from 
Twenty-sixth to Twenty-seventh streets. That was in 


The main concourse for passengers outward bound. The New 
York City Hall could be placed in here with room to spare 


1857, but only twelve years later the first Grand 
Central station was begun in the open country tech- 
nically known as Forty-second Street, and when it was 
finished two years later people came from far and 
near to see and marvel. Within ten years an addition 
had to be built to accommodate incoming trains, and 
in 1898 the whole structure had to be remodeled 
and greatly enlarged so as to afford room for sixty 
thousand passengers a day. This was the station 
that had to be torn down to make room for the new 
terminal. Therefore, in this world of impermanence, 
where nothing is certain but change, we are justified 
in wondering what the next Grand Central will be 
like and whether we'll be here to see it. 

He who travels north along Park Avenue from, 
say, Thirty-ninth Street, gets the best view of the 
astounding railroad city that has been built in the 
center of New York. As far north of Forty-second 
Street as the eye can see the group of buildings in- 
cluded in the new terminal stretch away. Dominating 
the picture is the main building, fronting Forty-second 
Street, with Park Avenue split and carried along on 
either side of it in a broad elevated roadway of steel 
that begins at the crown of Murray Hill. In design- 
ing the main building the architects had in mind 
an expression of the ancient idea of a road’s end, 
which is a gateway to a city. Therefore, one finds 
himself looking upon a front giving an effect of three 
huge, stately portals enclosed by Doric columns, while 
the central part of the facade is surmounted by a 
triumphal arch of monumental proportions. Upon 
this arch a large clock dial is shown‘surrounded by a 
statuary group representing Progress supported by 
Mental and Moral force. The exterior of the building 
is of granite and Indiana limestone; the style is of 
Dorie motif modified by the French Renaissance, with 
only enough ornamentation to relieve the severity of 
the classic lines. Concerning the aspect presented by 
the main building, it is well worth while to quote 

these lines from Mr. 
Whitney Warren. 
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“The architectural 
composition consists 
of three great portals 
crowned by a _ sculp- 
tural group, the whole 
to stand as a monu- 
ment to the glory 
of commerce as typi- 
fied by Mereury, 
supported by moral 
and mental energy— 
Hercules and Minerva. 
All to attest that this 
great enterprise has 
grown and exists not 
merely from the 
wealth expended, nor 
by the revenue de- 
rived, but by the brain 
and brawn constantly 
concentrated upon its 
development for 
nearly a century.” 

When a party of 
visitors was going 
through the new 
terminal the other 
day a young man 
with a high brow and 
deep, reflective eyes 
asked one of the offi- 
cials this question: 
“ How many minds co- 
operated in making 
the plans that give 
this station so many 
conveniences and lux- 


“Oh, a few hun- 
dred,” was the offi- 
eial’s reply. “ That 








A cross-section of the terminal, looking east. 
leading directly to and from the surrounding streets and local lines of transportation 
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Observe the many gently sloping ramps 


is, a few hundred sug- 

gesters. Of course, 

we tried out the sug- 
(Continued on page 20) 
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A CITY GATE THAT f0VER 


THIS DRAWING, BY JULES GUERIN, SHOWS A FRONT VIEW OF THE NEW GRANMRENTRAL TER 
EARLY IN THE PRESENT MONTH. IT IS EXPECTED THAT TWENTY-FOUR MILLIGB OF passenc 
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[ fOVERS EIGHTY ACRES 


GRA NTRAL TERMINAL, IN NEW YORK CITY, WHICH WILL BE FORMALLY OPENED 
MILLIS OF PASSENGERS WILL ARRIVE AT AND DEPART FROM THIS BUILDING IN 1913 


g OF TP2'S WeEKLY” DESCRIBING THE REMARKABLE FEATURES OF THE NEW TERMINAT 
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THE PEANUT 
KID 


BY KATHARINE BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR W. BROWN 


ARY AGNES NOLAN wore the 
niftiest little white aprons you ever 
saw, and her soul abhorred dirt. In 
the whole length of the Arcade was 
no booth kept like hers. 

There she ruled haughtily amid 
her glistening glasses, and held 
forth with dreadful frankness to 
those whom her blue-gray eyes and 
blue-black hair attracted more than her tongue re- 
pelled them. 

Yet Mary Agnes’s candor was as reticence, compared 
with the caustic conversation of her baby-faced neigh- 
bor in the next stall. 

The demonstrator for Madame Princeton’s Beauty 
Preparations stretched her  pink-and-white counte- 
nance farther across her show-case. 

“It’s a pity that Swede couldn’t of got married 
rarlier in life,’ she commented, sarcastically. “ Then 
he might of had children exactly his own age. It cer- 
tainly lowers the tone of this here Areade, to turn it 
into a day-nursery for slob kids.” 

Oblivious to hostile criticism, the huge young Swede 
in the last booth painted away at his oileloth sign. 

“Sven Jensen, Peanuts and Popcorn,” proclaimed 
the sign. 

The slob kids, their cream-colored hair bristling in 
ten thousand various directions, their dust-colored 
clothes far on the read to decay, and obviously with- 
held by no restraining, maternal hand—the slob kids 
slowly and casually filled paper-bags with peanuts, eat- 
ing each alternate nut as they proceeded, and tossing 
the shells negligently on the Areade floor. 

“Say, wouldn’t that jar you?” asked the demon- 
strator. “This place is goin’ to look like South 
Street on Market Day.” 

Mary Agnes had no metropolitan experience, and 
South Street on Market Day was a new simile to her, 
but she got the idea. 

“T’m gona mix in,” she announced, determinedly, 
opened her little gate, and marched down to the pea- 
nut booth. ‘“ Look a-here, what do you kids think 
you’re at?” inquired the spirited Mary Agnes. “ This 
is a high-class place, and you can deposit your peanut 
shells in the rubbish eans, like it tells you to.” 

The sign-painting Swede held his arrested brush and 
bent ruminative eyes on this snapping, fiery visitor. 
His engine of speech turned over once and lay down. 

Transferring his gaze to the offensive kids, he lunged 
to rescue the youngest and dustiest, who was glori- 
ously balancing’ on the topmost step of a ladder. Mary 
Agnes observed that the Swede was not clumsy. 

Now the acrobatic infant, feeling the call of some 
afiinity behind that hostile front, approached Mary 
Agnes, bearing a handful of neanuts, and with an 
engaging grin stuffed them into the pocket of her 
starchy little apron. To accomplish this he stood on 
tiptoe, and, his fat ankles suddenly buckling under 
him, bore down heavily on the pocket. 

The flimsy stuff tore beneath the strain, and his 
fingers left a grimy print on the pocket edge, but 
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“Look a-here, what do you kids think you’re at ?” P 


nobody minded except Mary Agnes. All the others 
beamed approval. 

Somewhat at a loss, Mary Agnes stood with half- 
epen mouth. ‘The peanut man got under way at last. 

“That’s right, Miss,” he supported her. “ That’s 
right, kids. Get the broom.” 

3ut it appeared there was no broom. 

“We'll borrow yours,” volunteered the eldest kid 
obligingly to Mary Agnes. 

Mary Agnes, however, had had shiftless neighbors 
all her life. She was not going to drift into any such 
relation with this trash. 

“You'll need a broom every day,” she said in- 
flexibly. ‘“ Get one of your own. Then you'll have it.” 

“That’s right, Miss,” agreed the peanut man. A 
doubt of the kids’ behavicr crossed his mind. “ You 
must excuse their manners,” he urged, anxiously. 
“They got no mother.” His face clouded. 

The demonstrator surveyed Mary Agnes on _ her 
return. : 

“Well, you made quite a hit with your Mormon 
friend. He looked tickled to death. Ain’t he asked 
you for your steady company ?” 

“Say, I gotta get me a few dozens of new aprons if 
those pests stays here,” was all Mary Agnes’s answer, 
as she resentfully untied the polluted garment. 

Mary Agnes was destined to become a cult. Next 
day the eldest peanut girl, aged eight, began to tie 
up her rebellious hair with a black ribbon. Within 
the week she appeared in a pitiful little apron, a 
mockery of Mary Agnes’s fair originals, a thing of 
coarse muslin and jagged stitches, which in half an 
hour took on the aspect of a dishcloth. 

“T’m Lena. I got a apron like yours,” she exulted, 
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pausing before Mary Agnes’s bower. “I do my hair 
like yours, too.” 

“Tt’s no way for a kid to do her hair,” decreed 
Mary Agnes, adversely. “ You’re not old enough.” 

“Oh yes.” Lena reassured her. “I’m plenty old 
enough. I’m eight. Sven’s seven,” she expanded 
further, “and Carl’s six, and there’s nobody five or 
four, and the baby’s three.” 

“Aw, what was the use of wastin’ them other two 
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perfectly good years?” asked the demonstrator, in 
deep disgust. 

“Tf there’s one thing in the world I’m crazy for, 
it’s a deviled crab for lunch,” Mary Agnes addressed 
the demonstrator one morning. 

“They say you can get the grandest ones you ever 
saw at the delicatessen, a block down the boardwalk,” 
counseled the demonstrator. “I don’t eat ’em my- 
self. My gentleman friend says they don’t constitute 
a balanced ration, and I got too much regard for my 
complexion.” 

Mary Agnes had no scruples. She removed her little 
apron at once. Starting forth on her errand, she 
found the youngest peanut kid pasted to her gate, re- 
garding her with rapt attention. 

“Go away,” she directed him sternly. 

With difficulty the peanut kid peeled his fat, ad- 
hesive person from the bars, and turned to walk by 
her side, a trustful, steadying hand engaged in hers. 

Mary Agnes shook him off. Grief without resent- 
ment tarnished his radiance at this unappreciative 
reception. Deciding that his dream would have been 
too lovely, he rolled in her wake to the boardwalk, 
outside, where the bathing crowd on the beach below 
won his fickle interest. 

Mary Agnes, returning, crab in hand, saw the elder 
peanut children walking along the perilous edge of 
the boardwalk outside the fence. Flat on his face, 
the youngest was wriggling between the rails to join 
them. His stout legs waved aimlessly above the void. 

Mary Agnes dropped her crab with a brittle crash 
and seized the foolhardy infant. She set him down 
vigorously on the boardwalk. 

“Don’t let me see you do that again,” she warned 
him, and caught up her dislocated crab, that now 
crackled sadly inside its paper. “ You older kids 
oughta have some sense,” she denounced the file out- 
side the rail. 

The crab was badly damaged in appearance, and 
bits of shell had gone all through it. 

“Tt does seem to me mysterious,” grumbled the dem- 
onstrator, “that the world’s got to be simply over- 
flowin’ with kids so you can’t hardly avoid steppin’ 
on ’em.” 

“T presume it’s because so few of ’em live to grow 
up,” reflected Mary Agnes. ‘“ They’re always ventur- 
in out beyond their depth, or fallin’ off the board- 
walk, or runnin’ in front of auto-trucks. Anyway, I 
saved that kid’s life for the moment. But he won’t 
last long.” 
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The tall, well-hinged body of the peanut man 
emerged from his booth and came swinging down the 
Arcade. 

“ Brigham Young’s comin’ to call,” announced the 
malicious demonstrator. 

Behind him, with large security of welcome, trailed 
his yellow-headed followers. 

The Swede sat down on a high stool and fixed his 
satisfied gaze on Mary Agnes. 

“We got a broom,” he reported, brightly, after a 
long pause. : 

“So I see.’ Mary Agnes was disconcertingly brief 
and cold. “ What ’Il you have?” she inquired, pres- 
ently. 

The Swede looked around for inspiration. 

“Well, want a grape sherbet, kids?” he appealed 
to his crew, who had now come scatteringly to anchor. 

They approved. Mary Agnes began to slam balls 
of violet-colored ice into tall glasses. 

As she filled the fifth glass a slight commotion at- 
tracted her eye. The youngest kid had climbed from 
the gate to the counter, and was just setting his foot 
on the first row of a pyramid of bottles. 

Mary Agnes leaped to detach him. The infant col- 
lapsed against her and clasped his arms about her 
neck to steady himself.. In generous acknowledgment 
of her timely support he then pressed his open mouth 
against her cheek with a fatuous smile. Mary Agnes 
hardened her heart. 

“ He’s gona be a sailor,” explained the Swede, re- 
moving his child from the counter to a stool. 

“He’s gona be a corpse, if you don’t look out,” re- 
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sponded Mary Agnes, tartly, and erased the wet kiss 
with her handkerchief. 

There was a silence while the violet ices diminished 
and disappeared. 

“ We got tickets for the movies to-night,” remarked 
Mr. Jensen, as he laid a half-dollar on the rubber 


mat. ‘ Won’t you come along?” 

He stared hopefully at her, 

“T gotta ’tend to business. I don’t think you'll be 
lonesome,” returned Mary Agnes in a discouraging 
tone, 

The Swede’s face fell, She felt slightly ashamed. 
It did seem like laying a cold hand on the heart of 
joy. He stared thoughtfully a few minutes longer, 
then turned and followed the ebbing tide of kids 
toward his own stall. 

* Ain’t he the terrible masher?” asked the demon- 
strator, ironically. “I do love to see a man take his 
four children along with him when he goes a-courtin’.” 

* Yes, Miss,” the demonstrator handed a bottle of 
face cream to a group of customers, ‘ The seashore 
is certainly hard on the complexion, I dun’no’ what 
mine would look like if I didn’t use this cream 
regular, Yes, of course it might seem expensive, but 
you can’t expect the best ingredients in the cheap 
creams. Yes, ma’am, this is two-fifty a bottle, but 
then you know what you're gettin’, A lady’s com- 
plexion is more important to her than the difference. 
No’m, I don’t keep any low-priced creams. We prefer 
to give our customers only the best, and we think 
they appreciate it. Just try that. Rub it in well.” 

id much laughter, the customers, a half-dozen 
tanned, well-dressed young girls, began 
dabbing experimental touches of cream 
upon their faces, 

A swarthy, wandering lace-peddler, 
scenting their luxurious air, set down 
his double suit-case beside them, and 
opened it. ‘ 

“Trish collars, very cheap,” he began, 
insinuatingly. 

Out from his stall burst the lace 
merchant opposite. His voice preceded 
him, fluent in Syrian. The peddler 
rose gladly to the attack. A furious . 
foreign babel arose and flowed like 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Da- 
mascus. 

* Aw, what’s the matter with youse?” 
objected the outraged demonstrator, 
finding her sales endangered. ‘“ Why 
can’t one of you Yids look at another 
without explodin’? If any of you sees 
a penny pass him up, he’s bound to have 
brain fever.” 

“ Vids!” cried the angry merchant. 
“ He iss Armenian, Iam Syrian. And 
he hass no right.” 

“That’s so,” asserted Mary Agnes. 
‘“Naham’s got the sole lace concession 
for this place. You'll have to move 
on.” 

By that time the prospective cus- 
tomers had fled. Perceiving this, the 
Armenian moved darkly away. At his 
heels followed Naham’s blighting fore- 
casts.” 

* Keep cool, Naham,” advised the 


demonstrator. ‘ You’ve wished most 
everything on to him, I guess. This 
ain’t a Progressive campaign.” 

Naham returned to his stall. But in 


a few minutes he recrossed the aisle, 
bearing a small lace bag. He laid it 
on Mary Agnes’s counter, smiling grate- 
fully. 

“Tam oblige. Yass,” he declared. 

Mary Agnes was not overcome, 

“That ain’t business,” she rebuked 
him. ‘Nobody gets rich handin’ out 
graft like that.” 

She waved away the bag. Naham was 
highly pleased. He admired economical 
women. 

“1d ain’t dear,” he informed her. 
“ Deére ‘iss dree classes of lace. A, B, and C. 
only C. Nod so good work.” 

Still Mary Agnes shook her head. Then from the 
side of her eye she beheld the peanut man’s savage 
expression. Never before had she caught a surly 
look on his amiable face. Mary Agnes smiled bril- 
liantly at the Syrian. 3 

“Thank you so much, Naham,” she said. She hung 
the bag upon her arm, and tried the effect from dif- 
ferent angles. 

The Swede snatched his cap from a nail in the 
wall, and swaggered off up the boardwalk, leaving the 
slob kids in charge. 

“You struck Naham all of a heap. Pity he ain’t 
white,” gurgled the demonstrator, sympathetically. 

Then Mary Agnes stuck the new lace bag, Class C, 
under the counter, between the sherbet can and the 
bucket of lemon skins. 

“Sell anything?” asked the Fancy Fruits man, who 
dwelt next beyond the Princeton preparations. 

The fruit man wore seersucker shirts, laced boots, 
and a mustache. Evidently there was nothing about 
him that could prove alluring to a lady. The dem- 
onstrator made indifferent answer. 

“Nope. Naham’s hereditary enemy queered my 
sale, Saas trade with you?” 

“Rotten,” appropriately grumbled the fruit man. 
“These summer folks think they gotta have a six 
months’ residence before they can be legally divorced 
froma nickel, Business is going to the devil, any- 
way. People ‘won’t spend while they keep stirring 
up this -here tariff question. It’s taxes, nothin’ but 
taxes, You pay for a license to sell on the street, and 
then you ean’t sell in a buildin’,and your rents come 
so high in buildin’s there’s no profit for anybody.” 

He split a peach and laid half of it before the 
demonstrator. 

“T lose money right along,” he declared, gloomily, 
swallowing the other half. ‘And every year they 
raise the rent on me.” 
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“That so?” asked the 
* Why d’you keep on rentin’?” 

The fruit man began to speak, caught himself, 
looked at her disapprovingly a moment, and withdrew 
into his cell, 

“IT get too weary of these chronic knockers,” con- 
fided the demonstrator to Mary Agnes. “ That fruit 
man don’t use his head to think with. And ain’t he 
generous?” She lifted the half-peach with affected de- 
light, examined it, and laid it carefully down again. 
“T don’t darse to eat anything so valuable,” she de- 
clared. “It would worry my gentleman friend if I 
accepted such gifts. From a stand-patter, too, My 
gentleman friend’s a_ single-taxer,” she continued, 
dreamily. “He don’t hold to any party. Neither do 
I. I’m a suffragette. myself. What do you s’pose is 
your Swedish friend’s convictions?” 

“T dun’no’,” said Mary Agnes, contemptuously. 
“They’re a ‘hard-headed lot, my father says. You 
can’t persuade ’em of anything, and they always vote 
solid.” 

“Well, my gentleman friend says, however they 
vote, them Scandinavians can’t be bought,” offered the 
demonstrator, Mary Agnes, with the horrid conscious- 
ness of a venal ancestry, refused to admit virtue in 
this trait. 

“TIT guess they’re too stubborn,” she suggested. 

To Mary Agnes’s knowledge, her father’s vote re- 
volved with every wind of fortune. 
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languid demonstrator. 
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When the Swede returned. he came straight to Mary 
Agnes’s booth, and his face had cleared beautifully. 
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“I’m looking for a girl to take my old girl’s place,’ he 


He opened an immense fist on the counter, displaying 
an abalone pendant set in silver, and fixed Mary 
Agnes silently with blue eyes like fire. 

Mary Agnes’s covetous heart was stirred to its 
depth, but she remained outwardly frigid. This sue- 
cession of gift-bearers had educated her in poise. 

* What’s that for?” she asked, with excessive inno- 
cence. 

“Youre goin’ with me,’ 
viction in his tone. 
stuff.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Mary Agnes, satirically, con- 
scious of an audience in the next stall. “ My, ain’t 
your family ’most big enough already?” asked Mary 
Agnes, with false interest. 

The demonstrator giggled. 

The Swede lowered his eyes. His eyelids showed 
white in his tanned face that began to flush slowly. 
Uneasiness came upon Mary Agnes as she watched 
that gathering wrath, a dangerous, slow fury outside 
her experience. 

“ But there’s nothin’ he ean do,” she fortified her- 
self, and studiously ignoring him, she spoke to the 
demonstrator. ‘ There’s an Irish lady down our 
street’s married to a Swede. He gets drunk and 
beats her somethin’ awful, and the police gotta inter- 
fere regular.” Mary Agnes began to polish the 
counter abstractedly, coming ever closer to the Swede’s 
outstretched arm. “TI will say for him, though, at 
least he’s got a man’s job. He’s a fisherman. Some 
are more cautious.” 

Sven Jensen began to speak, but thought better of 
it, after an inarticulate gasp. 

“Tf a Catholie marries a Lutheran, that’s what she 
gets,” observed the inexorable Mary Agnes, “and it’s 
what she deserves.” 

Taking the various hints, the peanut man withdrew. 
It was true, there was nothing he could do, but his 
kindling face seemed fit to set the place ablaze as he 
strode back to his own business. 
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explained the Swede, con- 
“You can give back the lace 





“There comes that singer again.” The demon- 
strator began to preen herself. “ My gentleman friend 
wouldn’t like it, if he seen the way that fellow joshes 


me. But, my goodness! a lady’s gotta have some 
pleasure. He'd a right to of took his vacation early, 


if he’d of expected to keep me chained.” 

The piano in the sheet-musie booth was silent for 
a space. The youth whose expert fingers operated 
without mental direction, while his tireless lungs 
poured forth roundelays, now rising from his polished 
stool, sauntered across the way. 

The demonstrator hastily adjusted an invisible hair- 
pin, and passed a chamois over her nose. 

“Want a manicure?” she greeted him, carelessly, 
assuming a business errand. 

The fashionable youth stuck his hands in the 
pockets of his Norfelk jacket, and leaned gracefully 
against the counter. 

“Tm lookin’ for a girl to take my old girl’s place,” 
he sang into the demonstrator’s ear, softening his 
voice of brass to a pretended secrecy. 

* Were you thinkin’ I'd do?” she inquired. 

He studied the lovely distribution of color in her 
face. 

*T’ve seen worse,” he admitted. 
stuff’s all to the good. That pink you’re wearin’ 
would fool Dr. Wiley. I'll surely take a box of it 
home to my winter girl.” 

“You have your nerve with you,” decided the im- 
passive demonstrator. “ This here pink of mine repre- 
sents the way your winter girl would like to look, 
und can’t. It grew on me. However, for three dollars 
I can sell you a box that ‘Il do more 
for her natural defects than any other 
rouge.” 

“Three dollars!” 
* Mamma! 
dollars!” 

“It you that,” asserted 
demonstrater, grimly. “Us _ it 
about four and a half cents a box, but 
we gotta make a fair profit.” 

* Oh, look!” interrupted Mary Agnes. 
“What's that crowd around the band- 
stand? And the band’s comin’ down! 
What's up?” 

There was indeed a group of men in 
silk hats around the band-stand, and 
the players were forming in marching 
order. 

“Sven Jensen’s gona get a medal for 
bravery,” shrieked a small boy, running 
by. 

Little boys know everything. The 
band marched tunefully to the peanut 
booth. and there stopped. The silk- 
hatted men advanced. 

Mary Agnes was puzzled. Is it brave 
to run a peanut stand, while all the 
other young men of your race wring 
their living from the reluctant sea? 

“T’d heard some demonstration was 
scheduled,” remarked the singer. 

“Say,” the cosmetic expert adjured 
him with new interest, “what’s he 
done?” 

Mary Agnes listened. 

“ Why, he’s the fellow rescued several 
men last spring, and got his leg broke 
time Captain Elmer was drowned. And 
ain’t he the husky boy that could do it 
though! I think Ill go view the re- 
mains.” 

The singer straightened up. 

“Til go along,” stated the demon- 
strator, slipping out of her stall. 

Mary Agnes wanted to go too. 
of course she wouldn’t. 

“You oughtn’ta leave your place,” 
she said. “ You’ll miss sales.” 

“You oughtn’ta do anything you 
wanta, in this world,” returned the 
demonstrator, comfortably. “ But you 
generally do. Them Princeton people 
are gettin’ too rich off me as it is.” 

“Elmer was Jensen’s brother-in-law,” said the 
singer, as she fell into step with him. “ Left him all 
them taffy-colored kids to support, just when he can’t 
fish this summer, account of his leg. There’s that 
darn little tight-rope walker now.” 

The youngest peanut-vender, returning from a visit 
to the carousel, was cruising round the crowd, vainly 
striving to pierce his way through the compact mass. 
Presently he gave up the attempt, and withdrawing 
to the boardwalk outside, undertook laboriously to 
ascend the top rail. 

The band had ceased playing. One of the silk- 
hatted men began to make a speech. Hanging over 
the front of her booth, Mary Agnes could hear some 
ef his sonorous periods, as he passed the heroic 
virtues in review, 

She was glad the peanut man had been a fisherman. 
Virile courage appealed to Mary Agnes. But she 
grew impatient’ at the glittering flood of generalities. 

Deftly she turned a sherbet into a glass, and hailed 
the next small boy she saw passing. 

“Come tell me what’s goin’ on,” she invited him, 
extending the glass. 

The small boy hesitated, his soul torn. Finally his 
spiritual nature won. He shook his head and, speed- 
ing by, disappeared in the dense mob around the 
peanut stand. 

But not all the adolescent population was so high- 
minded. A greedier creature followed. 

“T can’t leave my stall,” prevaricated Mary Agnes 
to the fat telegraph messenger she summoned next. 

“Tell me what started all this fuss about the peanut 
man.” 

The boy could do that, in the intervals when facial 
‘paralysis from the chilly sherbet interfered with 
eating. 

“He saved ’em in the big nor’easter last spring,” 
said the boy. 

“Saved who?” 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Audrey Maple in “ The Firefly ” 
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Grace Edmond as Delphine, at the New Amsterdam P L AY E, R S 




















Viola Dana and Al Grady in ‘‘ The 
Poor Little Rich Girl,”’ at the Hudson 
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Sam Bernard in a scene from ‘All for the Ladies,” at the Lyric. In the photograph Mr. 
Bernard is surrounded by Misses Margery Pearson, Amy Leicester, and Edna Carruthers 





Jacob and Joseph (Messrs. O’Neill and Tynan) 
in ‘Joseph and His Brethren,” at the Century 























Fred Stone in “‘ The Lady of the Slipper,’ at the Globe Emma Trentini in ‘‘ The Firefly,’ 
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(Continued from page 11) 
known as “kids” by transverse boards slipped into 
grooves; the rippers stand at one side and the headers 


at the other. As each fish is slit open the entrails 
and head go overboard, the liver into a barrel, and the 
fish into the hold. 

If it is fresh fishing, the Arethusa is back at T 
Wharf within three weeks; a salt cruise will last as 
jong as four months. For the shorter cruise 80,000 
pounds is a good cargo, if it meets a $3 market, and 
will mean a profit of $70 or $80 to each of the crew 
when the division is made. For this deep-sea fishing 
is done on a co-operative basis and custom decrees 
the division. First a certain percentage goes to the 
owner of the schooner and a certain percentage tc 
the captain (and very often, as in the case of the 
\rethusa, the owner is the captain. Then expenses are 
deducted— the cost of provisions, ice, bait, and trawl; 
hait will cost anywhere from $100 to $300, provisions 
for three weeks may be $250; $150 will go into ice in 
summer, while the modest sum of $700 will represent 
a season’s supply of trawl-line. 

When the captain’s and owner’s shares are deducted 
and all expenses are paid, the net proceeds are divided 
among the men. The chances of making money in the 
business are uneven; sometimes it is very profitable, 
as witness the fact that most of the master mariners 
started as fishermen. But the average prohts for the 
year are apt to be only about $600 or $800. 

Now if you try to find out why a man pursues this 
dangerous calling, you will find yourself doubling back 
upon your own imagination for an answer. The chap- 
‘ain at the mission will tell you that these men and 
their fathers and their fathers’ fathers before them 
have lived and worked where the old Atlantic chants 
their lullaby, and that it is in the blood. Ask the men, 
and they do not understand. It does not occur to 
them that they are doing anything brave in follow- 
ing a calling which statistics show to be much more 
hazardous than coal-mining or war. For a fisherman 
to consider the risks of his trade is as unprofessional 
as for a soldier to show fear. ‘They slip into the 
industry as most men slip into one calling or another 
—more by accident than any other way. 

So it was with Captain Rawson. When I asked 
him if he would like a farm inland somewhere miles 
from the coast, he unexpectedly said he would. “ But,” 
he added, a bit wistfully, “ what would I do with it? 
[ don’t know anything about farming; I don’t know 
anything except my own trade. I’ve followed the sea 
for thirty years.” 

le did not exactly slip into his trade, however. 
As a lad he had found $18 a month and life behind 
the grocer’s counter in Bath, Maine, rather dull, and 
he had run away to sea in the most approved style. 
Two other schooners he had owned in the thirty years 
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besides the Arethusa, and both had been run down in 
the fog by steamers. One had gone down slowly off 
Portland—that is, she had taken three minutes to 
settle. The second had gone down promptly, sunk 
by the stern in one minute; yet every man had come 
off safely in one of the dories. 

“T think. I’ve had my share of shipwrecks,” said the 
captain, slowly, and I agreed with him. The thing 
that made the most impression on him in the history 
of these disasters was the lawsuit which one of them 
had entailed before he could collect his insurance. 

What happens on board when a man is ill or in- 
jured is another measure cf these men. Either the 
patient or the catch must suffer. If the man is in a 
bad way according to the layman’s diagnosis, cheer- 
fully the schooner puts about and beats back to the 
nearest point on the Canadian coast, where he can get 
a doctor’s care; and never a word of complaint from 
the rest, though the circumstance means that the bait 
goes overboard and the schooner returns with a big 
expense account and no catch—or a late catch, which 
means a flooded market and low prices. 

But a seaman’s diagnosis is not apt to be identical 
with a doctor’s, and the patient is the last man to 
suggest turning back, And so he lies and suffers 
and frequently dies or becomes maimed for life purely 
for lack of timely care. 

“On a trip last year,” said Captain Rawson, “we 
ran down one of our own dories in a fog. We picked 
up the man, all right. THe seemed to be some hurt, 
but he insisted on working that night cleaning the 
catch. The next day he was worse, and when we 
landed he went to the Marine Hospital in Chelsea. 
Next time I came ashore I went to inquire and I found 
the poor feller was dead.” 

The captain had himself slipped on an icy deck 
and fallen on an anchor a day or two before and was 
even then walking about with a broken rib. 

The commonest accident that befalls the men is 
blood-poisoning, which frequently results in death. 
Fish-hook wounds not in themselves dangerous become 
so when not dressed, and tlie wounded man continues 
to handle the stale herring and squid which is used as 
bait. Another common ailment is frozen hands and feet. 

Now, when it comes to a question of presenting 
figures as a plea for the hospital-ship we encounter 
this difficulty: the list of men who-suffer death and 
disablement from preventable causes is scattered 
through the records of dozens of hospitals on the 
coasts of Nova Scotia, Maine, and Massachusetts. 
The famous open-air service which takes place in 
Gloucester every summer, when flowers are strewn 
on the outbound tide in memory of the men of Glou- 
cester who have gone forth never to return, com- 
memorates only a fraction of the total loss even to 
that one town, for the list which is read at the service 
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includes only such men as have been lost overboard 
or died while actually at sea. Even in this partial 
roll-call 620 have been mustered out in the.last ten 
years of the 6,000 men who have gone forth from Glou- 
cester for fish—an average of sixty-two deaths a year 
among men exceptionally muscular and sturdy of their 
kind, and every one of them young. 

The year 1910 shows the smallest list for many 
years—twenty-five names in all. Yet even in that year, 
among the records reading, “ Lost from Sch. Smuggler, 
Jan. Ist,” “Lost from Sch. Waldo Stream,” * Dory 
swamped Jan. 30th,” “ Went astray from Sch. Mary 
de Costa Aug. 2d,” appear seven records (twenty-eight 
per cent. of the total list) of men who were not 
drowned, but died aboard the schooners of accidents 
and diseases, wiere the presence of a doctor might 
presumably have made the difference between life and 
death. 

Codfish costs something like fifteen cents a pound 
to you and me who eat it. Obviously it is not you 
and I who eat it who really pay for it. For in the 
terms of risk to life and limb it is the most expensive 
article of food in common use to-day. Undoubtedly 
those who begrudge the fishermen this appropriation 
for the hospital-ship will point to the fact that most 
of them are not citizens. Well, on shore we do not 
leave an injured working-man to die by the roadside 
because he is a foreigner. We rush him to a hospital 
as fast as if he voted regularly. Either our common 
instincts of humanity get the better of us, or else we 
consider that he is engaged in digging ditches or laying 
rails to facilitate the transportation of citizens, and 
that, therefore, he has some rights. The men of the 
fishing fleets are contributing five million dollars’ 
worth of food to the markets of the United States 
every year. If the Newfoundland Banks should rise 
out of the sea to-morrow and be thickly planted with 
grain, they could feed only a small proportion of the 
people who now subsist on the tons and tons of cod 
which are taken each year from the cold depths of the 
Atlantic above these submerged islands. 

‘In this day, when there is a strong trend of popular 
feeling toward more just liability laws, it is a strange 
thing that this co-operative extra-hazardous industry, 
where there is no employer to pay the costs, where 
the individual and not the industry must assume all 
risks, has gone unguarded by even the minimum 
expedient of a hospital. 

In the nature of things, codtish is always going to 
be expensive; « hospital-ship would simply reduce its 
cost to the lowest possible terms. And to reduce the 
cost of cod in terms of human life would seem to be 
a fitting and appropriate economy on the part of Uncle 
Sam. We shall have a chance to see what Congress 
thinks about it when the Gardner joint resolution 
comes to a vote. 





NEW YORK’S NEW GATEWAY 


(Continued from page 13) 

gestions on thousands of people to see how they 
worked before adopting them.” This answer must 
seem extravagant—until one has actually visited the 
terminal and seen for himself how smoothly and 
swiftly and comfortably the myriads of passengers are 
helped on their way. To begin with, those coming in 
never meet those going out. No chance for obstruc- 
tion or friction there. Then, no matter, whence a 
passenger comes or whither he is bound, he finds a 
smooth, easy pathway ahead of him. He cannot go 
wrong. A brief walk will take him from the train 
to the street and its cabs and surface cars, or to the 
elevated railroad, or to the present Subway, or the 
McAdoo tubes to New Jersey, or the Belmont tubes to 
Long Island, or the new Lexington Avenue Subway. 
Every day 7,600 cars of city transit arrive at these 
doors. 

Not one stairway will tax the passenger’s heart 
cr heels on the way to any of these places. The ramp 
will make his walk a luxurious stroll. What is a 
ramp? A long, smooth, gently sloping hill that leads 
from one plane to another. Napoleon easily rode his 
horse up the spiral ramp from the ground to the 
top of the old Campanile in Venice. But these modern 
ramps are easier yet. They are not curved, but 
straightaway. The grade is so gentle that an athlete 
cannot feel it at all, and a man on crutches or a 
little child moves along as comfortably as on the level 
sidewalk. A crowded stairway is a dangerous thing. 
When the Brooklyn Bridge was new great crowds were 
enjoying on the lofty footpath the luxury of a stroll 
in mid-air between the two cities. On a short, straight, 
simple stairway west of the New York tower a woman 


stumbled, fell, and screamed. The crowd pressed close 
to learn what had happened. More people fell, the 
others surged down upon them—and before the police 
could check the panic-stricken throng several persons 
were killed and many injured. Not one stairway lies 
in the passenger’s path in the new terminal. 

When it was decided that ramps should be installed 
the next problem was to make those ramps just right, 
and to this end months of experimentation were spent. 
They must be so constructed that they would suit 
the requirements of an infinitely varied public. The 
slope had to be so gentle that the aged traveler would 
not balk at it, and that if a little boy could walk at 
all he would be able to walk the length of the ramp. 

Temporary ramps for observation purposes were 
therefore erected in the station, and their effect on 
the passengers was noted carefully. All the em- 
ployees of the terminal—the Grand Central’s large 
fixed population—took their turn at walking up and 
down. They went up empty-handed, and they went 
up laden with bundles. Fat men and thin men, young 
and old, athleti¢ and infirm, boys and girls—all tried 
the ramps and gave their personal opinion of the de- 
gree of the inclination. The directors of the New 
York Central joined the ramping throng and trudged 
up and down the footways, lugging heavy suit-cases as 
they went. The end of all this testing was the decision 
on a grade that fully met the various requirements. 

No locomotive, with its smoke and cinders and 
poisonous gases, will ever defile the air of the new 
terminal. From points a score of miles away all 
trains will be hauled in by electric motors, powerful, 
clean, and silent. Through trains and locals travel 
on road-beds of different grade; the expresses on 


forty-two tracks some twenty feet below the street 
level, the way trains on twenty-five tracks twenty 
feet lower still. The two sorts of traffic are kept 
separate not only in their trains, but on the plat- 
forms and ramps—through is through and way is way 
and never the twain shall meet. Which adds, of 
course, to the convenience of all concerned and the 
speed with which they get to and from their destina- 
tions. It seems almost superfluous to add, but it must 
be included in the record, that all trains take on or 
discharge their passengers on the same plane as the 
station platforms. There is no climbing up or down 
steps. The precious moments of time must be saved. 
There is an additional saving of seconds and of energy 
in the new way: also it is much safer. The risk of 
accidents practically disappears. 

Electric traction is the greatest factor in creating 
the wonders of the new terminal. The trains glide in 
and out as silently as ghosts. No train ever backs 
out. After discharging passengers each train runs 
around a loop beneath the south end of the main 
Luilding and steals away to the yards, where it is 
swept and garnished in readiness for the next trip. 
Electricity takes a man’s baggage from a point near 
any entrance and whisks it out of sight. He next sees 
the baggage at his destination. 

I have spoken of the great network of tracks that 
covers most of the thirty acres included in the terminal 
site. Above these tracks is arising, under the guidance 
of the architect, Mr.. Whitney Warren, a new city 
within the city. Here the traveler will find a splendid 
hotel, excellent clubs, theaters, and shops. He can 
spend weeks or months delightfully without ever 
leaving the terminal. 





(Continued from page 17) 

“Three men. After his leg was broke.” 

Mary Agnes waited until the look of icy agony once 
more overspread the boy’s features. 

*“ Well?” she prodded him, gently. 

“Te was out fishin’ with Captain Elmer,” said the 
boy. “ Elmer got into the channel all right when she 
began to blow. But he seen this here other boat, that 
had lost her propeller, driftin’ on to the bar. So him 
and Jensen went back to pass her a line. The line 
parted, and broke Sven’s leg and knocked Elmer 
overboard. They never seen him again. But Jensen 
managed to get the men into his boat, and worked 
her into the channel.” 

“ Are those Captain Elmer’s children?” asked Mary 
Agnes, eagerly. ’ 

* That help with the peanuts? Why sure!” affirmed 
the boy. 

Then arose the voice of the speaker, swelling 
oratorically: “The thanks of the Congress of the 
United States ... this medal ...a Carnegie pen- 
sion for conspicuous bravery ...” There was a roar 
of applause. The crowd broke. Through its opening 
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ranks Mary Agnes saw the peanut man, aflame with 
awkward misery, towering among the sleek’ silk hats. 
The youngest peanut child, vainly craning his little 





THE PEANUT KID 


neck from that poor vantage-ground of the top rail, 
now also for the first time beheld the center of in- 
terest, let go the electric-light pole to which he was 
clinging, and, wavering on the airy edge of nothing- 
ness, began to clap his hands and shout with belated 
enthusiasm. 

Unfortunately the peanut child’s little shoes were 
not prehensile. The rail was round and slippery, and 
the beach was far below. Mary Agnes saw 
youngest Elmer, in the midst of his acclamation, sud- 
denly double up and disappear, saw the peanut man 
start forward, shoving people right and left, rush to 
the place where the child had gone over, and vault the 
rail without hesitation. 

“Oh dear.” lamented Mary Agnes, piteously to her- 
self, “his leg will be broken again. And of course 
the baby’s killed.” 

With the swiftness of light Mary Agnes dashed into 
her tidy back room, lifted the kettle of hot water from 
the stove, and was out again and running to the beach 
steps. The crowd was not sure yet what had happened. 

When she reached the sand, the peanut man had 
gathered his leaden-faced baby in his arms and was 
striding on solid legs to the emergency-hospital tent. 
At his back, 2 humble handmaid, came Mary Agnes. 
The tent flap fell behind them as the crowd began at 
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eee to trickle down the steps. She set down her 
kettle. 

“T thought maybe you could use hot water,” she 
said, timidly. Already the doctor was bending over 
his patient. These were familiar cases, a shame to 
mothers and nurses. 

Stepping back from the cot at Mary Agnes’s voice, 
the Swede overturned the kettle. The water trickled 
away through the flooring. Mary Agnes stooped to 
the motionless child. Her unwilling tears fell on his 
sticky little hands. The Swede stared at her, lately 
so unattainable, now in the face of his trouble un- 
armed and intimate. He forgot her perversity. 

Presently the baby opened his eyes. His genial 
smile glimmered over his adored one. 

“You darling, precious loveliness of a baby!” cried 
Mary Agnes, pressing his gooey face recklessly to her 
heart. 

“He'll be all right. madam,” the doctor soothed 
her. “Tell your mother you’re all right,” he in- 
structed the youngest kid. “Tell her she couldn’t 
kill you with an ax.” 

The Swede put a large hand on her shoulder and 
drew her into the shelter of his mighty arm. 

“That’s right, Mary Agnes,” he encouraged her. 
“That's right, my girl,” 
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Repair Expense in One Million Miles 
Averaged 29.2 Cents per 1000 Miles 











SWORN Statements 


Every figure in this advertisement is 
supported by the SWORN statements 
of car owners whose names, addresses, 
and reports appear in our Upkeep 
Books. 





Mileage Registered 


The mileage credited each car was 
made by a regular stock-model Winton 
Six in the individual service of the 
owner, between the following dates, and 
was registered by odometer: 


1912 records—April 1, 1912 to Nov. 30, 1912 
1911 records—April 1, 1911 to Nov. 30, 1911 
1910 records—April 1, 1910 to Nov. 30, 1910 
1909 records—Nov. 1, 1908 to June 30, 1909 
1908 records—Nov. 1, 1907 to June 30, 1908 


TOTAL Repair Expense 


The repair expense charged against each car is sworn to by the 
owner as ‘‘the total cost of repairs on said automobile between said 
dates (exclusive of tire repairs).” 


Passed Upon by Judges 
Each mileage and expense report was passed upon and accepted 
by a Committee of Judges having no connection with the Winton 
Company. These Judges exercised their own judgment without 
restriction, and have themselves sworn to their annual decisions. 


Trustworthy Figures 
Every possible precaution has been taken to render these reports 
free from error, in order that automobile buyers might have for their 
consideration an absolutely reliable set of figures showing the actual 
cost of keeping a high-grade car in operation after purchase. 


Here Are the Results For Five Years: 





TOTAL TOTAL 

YEAR CARS MILEAGE REPAIR EXPENSE 
Me be nscc aia tae 20 290,759 $131.98 
| (0 1) gap merepe sna tepeteatereraer 20 394,333.9 20.88 
j 1) pee rereicaer se arrae keener 10 165,901.9 6.96 
1 eA eae 10 118,503 127.30 
rer ere 10 65,687.4 15.13 
BOUWRER co aoe Sorc « 70 1,035,185.2 $302.25 


Grand average—29.2 cents per 1000 miles. 


Repair Records for 1912 





TOTAL TOTAL REPAIR 
CAR OWNER CITY MILEAGE EXPENSE 

F. M. Hauthaway... .. OMOINE F or isi hada 26,987 None 
Dr. Espy L. Smith ..... OTC a ree 22,928.8 None 
J. M. Anderson........ Medford, Mass....... 16,477 $0.95 
Chas. B. Maguire...... Providence.......... 18,245.83 18.01 
J. W. Stevens......... CECB Bee 65. ose 5 ees 15,729 None 
Jas. C. Biggert........Crafton, Pa.......... 14,022 None 
b. B. GGG. wo oo ev cee San Francisco....... 14,474.6 0.75 
Milton Schnaier.......New York........... 14,431 3.60 
Mrs. R. Whitehill... ... Newburgh, N. Y...... 12,541.8 None 
Chas. F. Lembke......New York........... 12,716 15 
H. G. MacDougall. .... Brighton, Mass....... 13,845.4 95 
Pm eee: Milford, N. H........ 13,441 21.22 
Jos. F. Mayhugh...... N. Braddock, Pa..... 15,333 53.65 
8. V. Schoonmaker..... Newburgh, N. Y......  11,7438.3 5.25 
Marcus Bacharach. ... . Philadelphia......... 12,271 25.35 
Harry Livingston...... i gee 11,307 None 
4” ere Brooklyn... ..<5..:..0.. 11,150 None 
Friends’ Asylum....... Philadelphia......... 11,126.3 None 
160 bo: | ORCA RO 555 cas dws 11,119.5 1.25 
. ©. RUmpp. so. ..<5 6. Philadelphia......... 10,870 85 

I ct wna aiCees be Rad Ck sR Rees 290,759 $131.98 
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Repair expense is the acid test of a car’s merit 


Low repair expense means vastly more than money saved. 
When repairs become necessary, expense is only part of the owner’s loss. 


For, every time a repair is needed, the car owner loses some of his 
respect for his car, some of his pride in its ownership, and some of his faith 
in its merit. 


Every time a car goes into the repair shop, the owner suffers the loss of its use. 


So that, financially and otherwise, the man whose car is undergoing repairs is, 
temporarily at least, worse off than the man who has no car at all. 


Utility or Expense ? 


The motor ear 1s a utility, pure and simple. 
Its only value is in its ability to carry its passengers from place to place. 


And the measure of its value increases in proportion as it is able to do: this 
safely, quickly, quietly, comfortably, and surely. 


A ear in the repair shop fails in every one of these respects, and its failure 
costs the owner a repair bill that makes the car just that much more of an 
expense to him. 


And the chagrin and humiliation of it all is that the owner thereby pays an 
additional price to make his car do the very work, service, that he supposed 
he paid for in the purchase price. 


Little wonder, then, that repair bills and the losses they represent are the 
bugbear of motordom. 


Little wonder, either, that car buyers want cars that will free them from 
repair expense burdens, annoyances, and losses. 


These Owners Are Satisfied 


Winton Six owners know the joy of freedom from repair bills. 


These sworn figures show how Winton Six owners, traveling stupendous 
mileage, in all parts of the country and in all seasons, during five years, were 
free from the repair-expense bugbear, and had always at their service a car 
ready and able to carry its passengers from place to place, safely, quickly, 
quietly, comfortably, and surely. 


Winton Six owners know from experience the meaning of satisfaction. 


What the Winton Six has done for five years in the service of these owners 
it can do for you, for the Winton Six today is the same car we have been making 
continuously since June, 1907; it is now in its sixth year without having required 
a single radical change in design or construction. 


Let us send you our library-size catalog, and also our Upkeep Book that 
gives complete data covering the cars that placed the world’s lowest repair 
expense record at 29.2 cents per 1000 miles. 


Write today. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR CO. 
118 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, O. 


Winton Company Branch Houses in New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, San Francisco, and Seattle. 











JULIA C. R. DORR 


BY HENRY M. ALDEN 


IDINGS of the death of Julia Caroline Ripley 
T Dorr, which occurred on Saturday, January 

18th, at her old home, * The Maples,” in Rut- 
land, Vermont, comes as a surprise to -her many 
friends throughout the land. For though in another 
month she would have completed her eighty-eighth 
year, her writings seemed to bespeak for her an ever- 
lasting youth. She entitled one of her latest volumes 
of verse “ Afternoon Poems ”—that was eighteen 
years ago—one still later, “ Afterglow,” and her latest, 
“Beyond the Sunset.” but for years after all these, 
she has gone on writing poems as full of the beauty 
and freshness of dawn as those of her girlhood. 

Three months of illness preceded her death. Some 
signs of physical debility were apparent to those of 
her friends who had the pleasure of meeting her in 
New York last March at the dinner given in honor 
of Mr. Howells on his seventy-fifth birthday. But the 
weakness was of the flesh, not of the spirit. She 
never lost her keen interest in human affairs, and her 
memory of the past, and especially of past affection 
and comradeship, never grew dim or cold. Her latest 
published sonnet. in Seribner’s for January, is one 

















The late Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr 


From a photograph by the Misses Selby 


of many in which the love of her youth lives anew, 
as if of yesterday: yet it is nearly thirty years ago 
that the earthly companionship so deeply cherished 
was broken. , 

Mrs. Dorr was a frequent contributor to HARPER’s 
during a literary career which covered more than fifty 


years. She began writing verses when she was twelve 
years old, but she waited for years before offering 


any for publication. Indeed, three or four novels 
written by her were published before she was known 
as a poet. The first of her stories was submitted 
in competition for one of ten $100 prizes offered by 
Sartain’s Magazine. Among her fellow successful com- 
petitors were Edward Everett Hale and James Russell 
Lowell. , 

Mrs. Dorr wrote a few volumes of vivid and charm- 
ing travel-sketches. But she is sure to be remembered 
in literature chiefly as a poet. She was the last sur- 
vivor of the distinguished group to which Whittier, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, Holmes, and Julia Ward 











Howe belonged, all of whom were her personal friends. | 
g ] 


She well sustained the sound content and select form 
of English verse—especially in its lyrie strain.» She 
wrote no poems of great Jength, nor any which de- 
pended for their prosperity upon the interest of dra- 
matic narrative. If she affected chiefly the sonnet 
form, she is justified and fully forgiven by all lovers 
of poetry, for her sonnets are faultless, living, and 
spontaneous. Her themes are ever homely and _ fa- 
miliar, and when she touches unseen realities the 
mystery seems not far away, but nearest the soul. 

in Mrs. Dorr, genius was allied to the highest order 
of American womanliness. 





The Closed Cycle 


(In Memory of Julia C. R. Dorr) 


SortLy as slips away thy Northland snow 
In some untokened night of spring-like rain, 

The branch is lightened, and the eaves o’erflow, 

The brooks break fetter and dim-murmuring go... 
So softly art thou gone—of Far Spring fain! 


IT saw thee once in silvery age, smooth-browed, 
Deep-eyed, and tuneful-voiced, as ever they 
That are to high transcendent Beauty vowed. 
T knew to thee would come no sullen day 
When Song anc thou must dwell apart remote. 
Silvery thine age—but golden was the note 
That uttered what thy heart but throbbed to say. 


So sangest thou, rapt, ’mid the gathering years, 

Sangest alone, long-left by those thy peers 

Who were the singing glory of our land. 

O brave, O rare, true lyrist to the end, 

Hast now—unseen, unheard—those peers to friend— 
Thou who hast closed the cycle of great Song 

Initiate by them. ... Now, forth they stand 


To welcome thee, long-loved. and waited long. 
{DITH _M. THOMAS. 











THE SHIFTING BALANCE 


How it Swings from Time to Time between 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 


BY A. MAURICE LOW 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 
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Washington there is always a 
shifting of the balance in the forces 
of legislation. There have been 
times when the President was the 
supreme power and Congress was 
® little more than a board to register 
>) his decrees, as in the days of the 
ey Stuart kings of England, when the 
sovereign not only reigned, but 
There have been other times when the Senate 
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ruled. 
was the all-powerful body and the House of Repre- 
sentatives was forced to accept what the Senate might 
please to enact; then the control has swung back, the 
House has regained its independence, and the Sen- 
ate has been compelled to treat the co-ordinate body 


with some deference. Since Mr. Cleveland’s  retire- 
ment, in all the years that the Democrats have been 
wandering in the wilderness of opposition, the real 
power of legislation has centered in the Senate, except 
at such times when Mr. Roosevelt took legislation into 
his own hands. 

Many causes conspired to give the Senate its pe- 
culiar power—a power, it may be added, that was not 
for the best interests of the country. When one House 
is able to coerce the other, to present an ultimatum 
instead of yielding to concession or accepting a compro- 
mise, the dominant House becomes arrogant, con- 
temptuous, and often indifferent to the public welfare. 
It is as bad when all control is lodged in one branch 
of the legislature as it is when there is such a feeble 
and drifting minority that the majority has nothing 
to fear and can jam through anything it pleases. For 
many years that was the attitude of the Senate toward 
the House. In effect the Senate said to the House, 
“What are you going to do about it?” and the House 
said nothing. It meekly vieided. 

It is a curious thing that Mr. Reed was unconscious- 
ly responsible for the decline in the power of the 
House; and it is not only curious, but ironic. For 
the Senate Mr. Reed had neither great love nor great 
respect; in the intimacy of private intercourse he 
often used to refer with a wealth of picturesque sar- 
casm to the utter waste of time of Senatorial debates 
and the absurd practice which permitted Senators to 
speak without limit on every imaginable subject under 
the sun except the precise subject that was supposed 
to be under discussion. It was partly with a view 
to stopping this flood of talk and also to enable the 
majority in the House to transact its business without 
the interference of the minority that Mr. Reed intro- 
duced his code of rules. They worked; no one can 
deny that they were effective, and the Democrats, 
after having fiercely denounced Mr. Reed for “ Tsar- 
ism,” could pay him no higher compliment than sub- 
stantially to adopt them as their own when they came 
back into power; but in expediting business Mr. Reed 
made the House a less potent force in legislation. Mr. 
teed, if he had not been possessed of too keen a sense 
of humor, might very well have paraphrased Louis 
XIV.’s celebrated mot, * L’ctat c'est moi,” by saying, “I 
am the House.” He came very near to being the whole 
thing. With the aid of the Committee on Rules, the 
members of which he appointed, he was in control of 
the House and could shut off debate or bring a bill 
to vote whenever it seemed desirable. The result was 
that a great deal of legislation was unfinished when 
it left the House, and it devolved on the Senate to 
complete it. 

The Senate has always been a much more cohesive 
body than the House. Its size, its traditions, and the 
greater average length of the terms of its members 
make association more intimate; and _ political op- 
ponents stand together against the outside, although 
during the last vear or two there has been less of this 
than there used to be. ‘Senatorial courtesy ” was 
construed to mean that when a Senator offered an 
amendment for an extra janitor or any other excuse 
to graft a constitutent on the pay-roll it would be 
discourteous to object, and besides it was a case of 
“you tickle me and I'll tickle you.” Pretty nearly 
every Senator was engaged in the same laudable work 
of providing places for constituents with Federal pay 
attachments, and there were too many glass houses 
about for any one to be reckless in stone-throwing. 
As the House permitted its power to slip out of its 
hands the Senate became more greedy, until it was 
tacitly admitted, although never openly acknowledged, 
that in any contest between the Senate and the House 
the latter would have to yield. And almost invariably 
it did. When a bill was thrown into conference, the 
Senate conferees usually took a firm stand and let it 
be known that the House would either accept the bill 
as the Senate had amended it or there would be no 
bill, and whatever concessions were made would have 
to come from the House. For the sake of appearances 
the Senate yielded a little, usually things of trivial 
importance, but. the vital surrender was made by the 
House. Although the House, under the Constitution, 
has the sole right to originate tariff bills, and under 
long parliamentary practice also initiates appropria- 
tion legislation, the Senate can amend both tariff 
and money bills so that its power is practically equal 
to that of the House. Until two years ago, when 
the Democrats regained control of the House, tariff 
and other important legislation was the work of the 
Senate rather than that of the House, and to ascertain 
the fate of proposed legislation it was more important 
to know the attitude of the Senate than of the House. 
The Senate could usually bring the House to its way 
of thinking; it was seldom, if ever, that the House 
could induce the Senate to adopt its view. 

The Senate owed its extraordinary power during 
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all those years to the remarkable ability for ruling 
and leadership of a very small group of men. Aldrich 
of Rhode Island, Allison of Lowa, Hale of Maine, 
Platt of Connecticut, and later, Spooner of Wis- 
consin were the five men who ran the Senate, and 
of these Aldrich was admitted to be chief. They 
simply mapped out a programme which they ex- 
pected as a matter of course their colleagues 
would support, and their colleagues took it so 
much as a matter of course that they rarely, if ever. 
offered the slightest opposition. Occasionally there 
were signs of revolt. Some of the younger men resisted 
ihis enormous power and aspired to leadership on 
their own account, or at least to be something more 
than puppets to dance when the strings were pulled 
by the junta, but the incipient revolt always flickered 
out before it attained the dignity of a revolution. 
Assignments to committees were made by a committee 
en committees, which was a self-perpetuating institu- 
tion, as when a vacancy occurred the members were 
careful to see that only the right man was selected; 
the committee on committees, in making the appoint- 
ments, was governed by the rule of seniority, so that 
the elder men were given the important committee 
assignments and the younger men—younger, that is, 
not necessarily in years, but in service—had to be 
content with such weighty duties as to decide the 
disposition of useless documents or to have charge of 
the ventilation and acoustics of the Senate Chamber. 

It was the ambition of every Senator to. be 
admitted to the governing body; “the elder states- 
men,” as they were called, and the seniors, the 
chairmen of committees, and the ranking members 
who were in line for chairmanships, came under the 
influence of the junta and supported its policy. A 
great many people trace back to the junta the present 
plight of the Republican party and say that it was 
the natural revolt against the control of the Senate, 
which in the last analysis meant the control of the 
Republican party, by less than half a dozen men that 
produced insurgency and led to the smash. 

The junta is destroyed, death and the accidents of 
politics have done their work, and it is doubtful if 
the Senate will ever again be ruled as it was. Times 
are different from what they were; there is no leader- 
ship now as there used to be, perhaps because the 
circumstances which made that sort of leadership pos- 
sible no longer exists; partly because there are more 
men aspiring to leadership and they are no longer 
governed by traditions. In the old days men were 
sent to the Senate and remained there so long that 
they absorbed the atmosphere of their environment 
and became sticklers for form and precedent. In the 
present. Congress there is only one Senator, Mr. Cullom 
of Illinois, who has served thirty years, and he will 
cease to be a member of that body after the 4th of 
March. There are three men who have served more 
than three terms—Ballinger, Lodge, and Perkins, on 


. the Republican side—there is a handful of men who 


are in their third terms, but the great majority has 
seen only one term or less of service. Sixteen men 
have enjoyed a full term, forty-seven are now in their 
first term, and that number will be increased with 
the incoming of the new administration. Of the 
ninety-six members of the Senate sixty-three at the 
present time are one-term or first-term men, so that 
they have not been there long enough to become wedded 
to tradition or to have much ventration for seniority. 
When the Democrats elected a majority of the 
House in 1910. the House resumed its old-time im- 
portance, especially as, with the break-up of the Re- 
publican party and the loss of its former leaders, the 
power of the Senate sensibly declined. With the 
Democrats in full control of the government after the 
4th of March, and the presentation of legislation which 
will be the test of party capacity, it will be interest- 
ing to observe whether one House will try to dominate 
the other—and it is almost unavoidable that the at- 
tempt should be made—and which will be successful. 
It is the general impression that in the next Con- 
gress the advantage will lie with the House, but the 
Senate may develop a leader, and there will be abun- 
dant opportunity offered for the right man to go to 
the front and not only to make his mark on the Senate, 
but to impress the country. In the new Congress, on 
the Democratic side of the House will be men who have 
served a decade and who during their service have 
been constantly under arms and have had to repel 
some of the enemy’s most valiant fighters. The Repub- 
lican side of the House will not be so strong in the 
next Congress as it was in this, but there will be men 
enough left to give a good account of themselves and 
to keep the Democrats up to the mark if they are to 
avoid the pitfalls that will be dug for them. In the 
Senate, the men who are looked upon to lead the 
Democrats have not had the same experience as their 
colleagues in the House, and are comparatively new to 
the game, which places them somewhat at a disad- 
vantage; but there is compensation in the fact that 
with one or two conspicuous exceptions the Republicans 
in the Senate have no strong men and their ranks are 
so badly disorganized that their leader will not be 
able to count with any certainty upon the loyalty of 
his followers. It is one of the rare instances when 
both sides are really looking for a leader, and the 
man who has the gifts and qualities can seize leader- 
ship and make himself famous. In the past, youth 
was a handicap to leadership, and long service was 
regarded as a necessary qualification. To-day youth 
is half the battle won, and the fact that a man comes 
fresh from the people may be one of the best reas: 
why older Senators should turn to him for counsel. 
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King George’s Coach 


THE English royal coach of state is an 
ancient and honorable institution.. This 
equipage was built in the year 1761, being 


first used at the coronation of George 
Til. Designed by Sir William Chambers, 


it is deemed a magnificent piece of state 
furniture. It weighs about four tons and 
its cost was $375,000. 

The body is supported by four tritons, 
and the coachman’s footboard is a large 
shell surrounded by designs of sea plants. 
The design of eight palm-trees laden with 
spoils is emblematic of the victories won 
by Great Britain over her enemies. 

On the roof are shown figures, of three 
boys adorned with flowers. These repre- 
sent the United Kingdom, and they sup- 
port the Imperial crown on their heads. 


In their hands they hold the scepter, 
sword of state, and other insignia of 


royalty. The panels of the upper portion 
of the coach are of beveled glass, the four 
lower of copper painted in enamel. 

The wheels of this coach are in imita- 
tion of those of the triumphal chariots of 
the ancient Romans; the harness is made 
of red morocco leather with ornaments 
of silver gilt, the reins being of crimson 
silk and the saddles of crimson velvet 
embroidered with gold. 

The royal coach is not the only showy 
equipage that figures in British state 
ceremonials. There is the Speaker’s state 
coach, said to be the oldest carriage in 
England. It is still in usable condition. 
This coach was built in the seventeenth 
century and there is a tradition to the 
effect that Oliver Cromwell once rode in 
it. The seat opposite the Speaker is oc- 
cupied by the chaplain and train-bearer. 
Each Speaker has his coat of arms and 
crest inserted among the details of the 
side panels. 

State carriages, which came to be used 
in England about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, were introduced from Ger- 
many. The first coach ever made in Eng- 
land was ordered by the Duke of Rutland 
in 1555. Sixty years later they were in 
general use and much rivalry existed with 
regard to their splendor and the number 
of horses drawing them. In 1619 the 


celebrated Duke of Buckingham aston- 
ished London by appearing in a coach 


drawn by six horses, and the Earl of 
Northumberland, not to be outdone, im- 
mediately showed himself in a_ coach 
drawn by eight horses. 

Toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 


tury the decoration of state coaches 
reached its highest degree of splendor. 


The interior was lined with brocade silk 
or velvet; the wheels also were most 
ornate; the nave was thickly embossed; 
the spokes were shaped and curved and 
rims carved or painted. 

In the old days the carriages used in 
connection with marriage ceremonies out- 
did all others in magnificence. There is 
record of one built in 1629, for the mar- 
riage of the reigning Duke of Farnese 


with Princess Margaret of ‘Tuscany. The 
entire woodwork of this equipage was 


covered with chased and embossed silver, 
and the interior was lined with crimson 
velvet and gold thread. The roof was 
supported by eight silver columns and 
upon this roof stocd eight cases, also of 
silver, containing lilies (of the same 
metal) in full relief. In the center of 
the roof was placed the design of a huge 
rose with silver leaves; on the sides and 


back hung curtains of crimson velvet 
embroidered with silver lilies and gold 


leaves, while at the top of the standards, 
from which the body of the carriage was 
hung, were placed silver vases with fes- 
toons of silver fruit. 

The wheels and the pole were also plated 
with silver. The harness for the six 
horses was covered with crimson velvet 
and embroidered with gold and_ silver 
thread. It is said that this coach cost 


twenty-five thousand ounces of silver and | : é 
| by demands for niture, carriage, anc 
by d Is for furniture, carriage, and 


that twenty-five of +he best Italian work- 
men were employed on it for two years. 





The Last Fight in Armor 


THe last fight in armor occurred dur- 
ing Napoleon’s time. In 1799, the main 
army of the French having withdrawn 
from the town of Aquila, a body of some 
four hundred soldiers remained in the 
place, whose inhabitants were well disposed 
toward them. But the peasants of the 
surrounding region were bitterly hostile 
and, rising in revolt, penetrated the town 
and drove the Frenchmen into the fortress, 
which was small and weak, yet powerful 
enough to hold the insurgents at bay with 
its cannon. 

These insurgents numbered ten or twelve 
thousand. They barricaded the street and 
loopholed the houses so that they were 
safe from attack, but this did not satisfy 
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them. 
which, without artillery, was manifestly 


They wished to take the fort, 


impossible. Finally some cunning brain 
devised a scheme that came near to being 
successful. 

Between the fort and the nearest houses 
there lay on the glacis, without carriages 
and resting upon pieces of wood, twelve 
guns which the French had not had time 
to take into the fort with them. The 
position of the guns exposed them to fire 
from both sides, so it was not thought 
they would be interfered with, thongh by 
way of precaution two of the guns of the 
fortification, were kept trained upon them. 

One night the sentinel heard a noise. 
He fired, but the sound continued and did 
not immediately cease after other shots, 
though it seemed to draw farther off. 
When daylight came it was seen that, 
under cover of darkness, the insurgents 
had reached the nearest gun, attached a 
rope to the breech, and then, fastening 
the rope to a capstan in the nearest 
house, had attempted to haul the piece 
away. 

Had it been a military man who tried 
the trick, he would have succeeded, but 
the peasants did not know enough to 
thrust rollers under the gun before haul- 
ing, and consequently the breech dug a 
furrow into the soil which soon became 
deep enough to stop further progress. 

Nevertheless, the besieged were much 
irritated by the occurrence and determined 
to prevent a repetition of it. They can- 
nonaded the house from which the rope 
issued, but when the walls fell they found 
that the capstan was in the cellar and, 
consequently, uninjured, although blocked 
for the time by débris. This did not 
content them. Then it was that the com- 
mandant of the fort remembered having 
seen stowed away in it somewhere a 
dozen suits of ancient armor. He selected 
twelve of his coolest men, gunners and 
grenadiers, clothed them in this armor, 
and sent them out to spike the guns. 

Covered with steel from head to foot 
and carrying spikes and hammers, the men 
marched heavily, awkwardly, out of the 
fort and moved in dead silence toward 


the coveted guns, the white smoke curl- 
ing about their mailed figures, and bul- 


lets pattering harmlessly against antique 
helm and corselet. Many of the peas- 
ants were horror-struck and believed the 
strange figures to be diabolical and_ in- 
vulnerable, while, after the first anxious 
moment was passed, their own comrades, 
looking from the walls, broke into exultant 
roars of laughter. ; 

The twelve latter-day knights returned 
safely from their raid, having spiked the 
guns and cut the rope. Though many 
times hit, they had but one wound among 
them, a slight one received by a soldier 
who had wrongly adjusted a “ brassart,” 


so that it fell off and left his arm ex- 
posed. The insurgents were discouraged; 


and, though the blockade continued, there 
was little more fighting and the besieged 
were soon relieved by their friends. 





The Fastest-growing ,Tree 


Harp, fine-grained, durable wood usu- 
ally grows slowly. A most remarkable 
exception is the eucalyptus, and this it 
is that gives the tree its great value as 
a means of reforestation. It is said that 
the eucalyptus grows five times as rapidly 
as any other tree. Seedlings have been 
observed to make an average growth of 
six inches in height a day; and one tree 
in California attained a height of one 
hundred and_ twenty-five feet and a 
diameter of thirty-six inches in nine 
vears. The eucalyptus will not thrive 
where there are frosts, but in the South 
it promises to go a long way toward fill- 
ing the place once occupied by other hard- 
woods, which have been greatly reduced 


cooperage stock. 





Ceylon Tea 


TEA plantations in Ceylon have been in 
existence only thirty years, yet the annual 
exports of black tea amount to nearly 
$20,000,000 in value. Formerly coffee 
constituted Ceylon’s main industry, but 
after a disease of the plant in 1880 its 
cultivation was discontinued. Many 
planters, however, recouped themselves by 
tea and rubber. Thanks chiefly to the 
former article, the island’s old prosperity 
revived. ‘To-day Ceylon boasts 1,500 plan- 
tations. 

Plant necessary to tea cultivation is 
costly but very labor-saving. The work 
itself is not hard; only the climate makes 
it irksome. What is wanted mainly of 
employees is to watch machinery and feed 
it from the stock of tea leaves awaiting 


treatment. The workers are not Singha- 
lese, but natives of southern India. A 


laborer’s wages vary from eight to six- 
teen cents a day, while a foreman’s salary 
averages $200 a month. 
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Always on Guard 


No matter where a ship may be 
along the American coast; no mat- 
ter how dark, or cold, or stormy 
the night, the coast guard is on 
watch, patrolling the nearest beach 
or rocky cliffs. 


This man, always on guard, 
could, by his own unsupported ef- 
forts, do little to save life, or to 
guide ships away from perilous 
points. 


Asa unit in an efficient system 
and able, at a moment’s notice, to 
command the service of his nearby 
Station, he becomes a power to 
whom all ship owners and passen- 
gers are indebted. 


In the same way, the Bell Tele- 
phone in your home and office is 
always on guard. 


By itself, it is only an ingenious 
instrument; but as a vital unit in 
the Bell System, which links to- 
gether seven million other tele- 
phones in all parts of this country, 
that single telephone instrument 
becomes a power to help you at 
any moment of any hour, day or 
night. 


It costs unwearying ‘effort and 
millions of dollars to keep the Bell 
System always on guard, but this is 
the only kind of service that can 
adequately take care of the social 
and commercial needs of all the 
people of a Nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 
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The Guest of an Unknown People 


Mr. ViILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, whose recent Arctic explorations 
have awakened world-wide discussion, describes in this instal- 
ment of his story the first night he spent as a guest of the Corona- 
tion Bay Eskimos, who had never before seen a white man. Mr. 
STEFANSSON presents a remarkable picture of the home life of 
this primitive people. Illustrated with photographs. 


Casting Ships Away at Sea 


The crime of deliberately wrecking or foundering a vessel in order 
to collect the insurance upon ship or cargo is known at law as 
barratry. GrorcGE HarpING recounts some daring instances of 
this practice on the high seas and what followed. It makes a 
thrilling story, strikingly illustrated with sketches by the author. 


Recent Achievements of Industrial Science 


Professor Ropert Kennepy Duncan discusses some of the latest 
triumphs of industrial research, such as the preparation of synthetic 
rubber and ammonia, controlling the amount of nicotine grown by 
the tobacco plant, fireproofing cotton dress goods, and other 
extraordinary and interesting advances in science. 


Days in an Ancient Hindoo Capital 


Mr. F. B. R. Hettems recounts the quaint and interesting fea- 
tures of “Udaipur the Unspoiled,” an ancient city of India still 
wrapped in the spirit of past centuries. Illustrated with photographs. 
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Some Titians of the Prado 


An entertaining survey by Cuartes H. Carrin of the portraits 
and other paintings by Titian now gathered in the Prado at 
Madrid, with some interesting anecdotes of the great Venetian 
artist’s home life and intercourse with royalty. With reproduc- 
tions of Titian’s famous paintings. 


Americanisms in Our Speech 


Professor Tuomas R. Lounssury offers in his first paper on 
“Americanisms” a glimpse of some earlier linguistic sins of the 
same type, which were known as “Scotticisms.” An instructive 
discussion on points of local usage, including both odd and familiar 
instances. 


Where the Government is| Short-sighted 


Although Americans are pre-eminently a business people, their 
Federal government is conducted in some astonishingly unbusi- 
ness-like ways. Rosert W. BrvuerRE discloses some startling 
conditions in our lax bookkeeping methods at Washington. 


7 Short Stories and Many Pictures 


An unusually varied and engaging assortment of stories by well- 
known writers. Over seventy illustrations, including drawings 
in tint and color. 
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The Fiddler of the ‘‘ Zoo”’ 


At least one investigator has been at 
the pains to discover whether the legend 
of Orpheus, the wondrous music whose 
lyre enthralled the wild beasts of the 
forests, rests upon a fact. Cornish, at 
the London “ Zoo,” endeavored to ascer- 
tain by experiment what effect music 
would have upon the creatures there in 
captivity. With him went a _ musical 
friend, who played on the violin to in- 
sects, reptiles, birds, and beasts. 

The tarantulas listened, or did not 
listen, unmoved and sulky. They whose 
bite is said in fable to cause others to 
dance refused to dance themselves. Not 
so the scorpions. After a few notes had 
been played, they became agitated and 
writhed and danced tumultuously, their 
excitement increasing with every crescendo 
and decreasing with each diminuendo. 

In the reptiles’ cages "more marked ef- 


fects were seen. The monitor. lizard 
listened and swayed. Black snakes were 


attentive and started up and hissed. A 
boa crept as close as possible to the in- 
strument and seemed enraptured. 

But of all the snakes the cobra is re- 
puted to be most susceptible to music, 
and the one experimented on at the “ zoo” 
did not belie its fame. On hearing the 
violin, it raised itself in the traditional 
attitude on its tail, spread its hood, and 
gently swayed to and fro. 

The first quadrupeds to which the violin 
was played were polar and grizzly bears, 
which manifested much pleasure and stood 
up at the front of the cage to listen. 

The wolves snarled and cowered in ab- 
ject fear at the sound of the violin, with 
tails between their legs, hair bristling, and 
bodies quivering in spasms of fright. The 
same results were noted in the case of 
jackals and foxes. The sheep, naturally 
enough, found pleasure in that which 
frightened the wolves. So did the wild 
hogs, the bisons, and the zebra. 

The elephant did not care for the music, 
but snorted and whistled with rage. The 
monkeys displayed a critical diversity of 
sentiment. Some listened eagerly with 
nods and gestures of appreciation, while 
others scowled and turned away in dis- 
gust. The only animals that were en- 
tirely indifferent were the seals. 

Further experiments were made on the 
various animals with other instruments, 
especially with the piccolo and the flute. 
As a rule, the shrill notes of the piccolo 
annoyed, frightened, or enraged the ani- 


- mals. while the softer tones of the flute 


soothed and pleased them. On the whole, 
however, the violin suited them best of all. 





The Black City of Naphtha 


Baku, on the Caspian Sea, is the chief 
center of the petroleum industry in Rus- 
sia. Baku, in surroundings destitute of 
vegetation, finds employment in the pro- 
duction of naphtha for 200,000 persons. 
This mixed population of Russians, Tar- 
tars, and Persians is wholly dependent on 
the industry. 

One of the most important groups of oil 
wells operated in the district constitutes 
what is known as the Black City. Here, 
encircled by bare hills, lie the naphtha 
beds, and rising from the blackened sur- 
face are a number of grim towers that 
indicate the position of the wells. The 
usual process of extraction is by a wind- 
lass that works a hollow spindle whereby 
the clammy mixture is drawn up. It is 
then conveyed to the refineries. To sink 
each well costs between $80,000 and $160.- 
000, according to the nature of the soil 
and its depth. Fire, of course, is a big 
risk in the business. 

Last year the daily output per well in 
Baku was 64 barrels of 42 gallons each. 
This year the yield has shrunk to 58 
barrels. During March, 1912, the price 
was $1.33 to $1.38 per barrel and has 
since risen to $1.55 and $1.63. During the 
first six months of the present year the 
quantity of naphtha produced in Baku 
amounted to 24,504,000 barrels against 
25,788,000 in 1911. This shows a de- 
crease of 4.98 per cent., although the num- 
ber of wells in operation was augmented. 
While, therefore, there is no immediate 
fear of a naphtha famine, prices are not 
likely to go down. 





The Willow-shoot Industry 


THE cultivation of willow shoots to be 
used in the manufacture of basket goods 
is an important industry both in this 
country and in Europe. On the Continent, 
it is said, there are about ninety differ- 
ent varieties of willow cultivated to this 
end, many of which show decided su- 
periority to the shoots raised in the 
United States. 

In the cultivation of willow shoots there 
are required great special knowledge and 
eare in the selection of stock. 

There has been reported a decided in- 


* crease in the industry in this country. 


— 


One farmer in the Middle West is said to 
have cleared ten thousand dollars on a 
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sixty-acre crop, and there are willow- 
planters in the Kast and the South who 
are conducting patient tests of various 
species and have already succeeded in 
growing shoots of such excellence that 
they compare very favorably with the 
product obtained by the highly specialized 
cultivation of Europe. 

In order that it may be of the best 
basket material, a willow shoot must be 
slender, tough, pliable, and cylindrical. 
In this country, it is said, no two soils 
will produce the same quality of willow. 
Every planter is, therefore, of necessity 
compelled to experiment and to select the 
species best adapted to his particular soil 
and climate. 

Importations of the best white willow 
shoots of Europe placed in American soil 
will frequently show great degeneration, 
becoming, indeed, brittle switches that are 
quite worthless. In the East there is the 
willow rust to contend with. 

While the willow-shoot industry in the 
United States is an important one, it may, 
in a sense, be said to be still in its in- 
fancy. Should it be developed to the 
proper extent, the result would be an 
enormous saving to American manufac- 
turers of basket goods, since then they 
would, of course, derive most of their raw 
material from domestic growers. 





Gold Nuggets 


How do nuggets of gold originate? 
Sometimes a mass of the precious metal 
werth a thousand dollars or more is 
found. By what process was so much 
gold compacted into a lump? An attempt 
was made not long ago to answer this 
question. An investigator in Australia 
cut and sliced and polished gold nuggets 
with the sole purpose of finding out just 
what is their structure. The first thing 
he discovered was that there is one curi- 
ous point of resemblance between gold 
nuggets and meteorites. Both, when pol- 
ished and etched with chlorine water, ex- 
hibit a crystalline structure. In the case 
of meteorites, the: lines thus exhibited on 
the etched surface are called Widmann- 
stiittian figures, and their presence is said 
to be one of the most invariable char- 
acteristics of those metallic bodies that 
fall from the sky to the earth, 

But it is not meant to be implied that 
gold nuggets have fallen from the sky be- 
cause they exhibit a crystalline structure 
recalling that of meteorites. The re- 
semblance is apparently only superficial, 
and the crystals of the nuggets differ in 
form from those of the meteorites. 

Another curious fact is that when a 
nugget is heated in a Bunsen flame ex- 
plosions take place on its surface. Blis- 
ters are formed which continue to swell 
until they burst with a sharp report and 
bits of gold are violently scattered about. 
It is evident that the nuggets contain 
either gases or some liquids or solids 
which are easily converted into the gase- 
ous form, the expansion of which produces 
the explosions. 





Seeing the Wind 


ONE may see the wind and by means 
of an implement no more complex than 
an ordinary hand-saw. On any blowy 
day, the wind being, say, in the north, 
hold your saw with its ends pointing one 
to the east, the other to the west. ‘Then 
place the saw as if you were about to 
tut the air upward and let the teeth, 
which are then of course on top, tilt 
over until the flat part of the saw rests 
at an angle of forty-five degrees with the 
horizon. You will then “see the wind.” 
Glancing along the teeth of the saw, one 
sees the wind pouring over them much 
as water pours over a fall. 





Five Million Descendants 


An extraordinary instance of the com- 
plete change which the interference of 
man is able to effect in the productions 
of 2 country is furnished by the history 
of certain coffee plantations in Central 
Africa. 

Some time ago a small coffee plant was 
sent from the Botanical Gardens in Edin- 
burgh to Blantyre in Nyassa. From this 
single plant, in the course of sixteen years, 
about five million coffee plants have been 
derived, and the soil is so well adapted 
to their nourishment that they have he- 
come one of the main sources of the pros- 
perity of the British settlements in that 
country. Yet, until it was artificially 
introduced, the coffee plant was unknown 
there. 

The little plant whose arrival in a 
strange country was the cause of so fruit- 
ful a development is said to be still living, 
carefully tended in a garden at Blantyre. 
Its surroundings are far more congenial 
than those which it enjoyed in frosty 
Scotland before its possessors had dreamed 
that it was to be transformed from an 


| exotic curiosity into the admired mother 


of a great plantation. 
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PREST- 


No lighting system can be more 
convenient than~ gas when used 
with a good automatic lighter. 
We make one—the Prest-O-Liter. 
By its use you can have gas in all 
your lamps and can easily light or 
extinguish any or all of your lights 
from the driver’s seat whether the 
car be running or standing. An 
automatic reducing valve attached 
to the tank regulates the flame to 
exactly the proper height at all 
times. 


And should this convenience ever 
fail—you still have light and safety 
by the use of a match. 

Whenever you drive your car 
at night, you place the safety of 
your passengers and yourself on 
the dependability of your lighting 
system. , 

Five hundred thousand experi- 
enced drivers can testify as to the 
absolute reliability of Prest-O-Lite. 

It is a system so simple as to 
be trouble proof. Prest-O-Lite 


No matter what self-starter you 
lighting. Self-starter convenience 
crank in emergencies. It is even 


emergencies. 


and know the facts: 
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Canadian Factory and General Office, Merritton, Ont. “% as - ‘> 
SERVICE STATIONS IN THESE CITIES; Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, “os, an 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Jacksonville, Kansas City, of vy ) st ae 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Tenn., Milwaukee, Minneapolis, New Orleans, New York, PA gs 3° ~~ 
Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Ore., Providence, St. Louis, St. Paul, “45 oe & 4” 
Minn., San Antonio, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse. SERVICE STA'LIONS IN eh. s 3% 2 
CANADA: Merritton, Ontario; Toronto, Ontario; Winnipeg, Manitoba. “2 4 e 
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Have BOTH by Using 


Gas lighting with an automatic lighter offers 
every conwenience, plus safety, reliability and 
economy unequaled by any other system 


venience be safe-guarded by the use of a match to insure light in 
Almost any marufacturer will equip your new car with 
Prest-O-Lite and an automatic lighter if you insist. 
now equipped with Prest-O-Lite, any dealer or any of our service stations 
can install an automatic lighter at small expense. 


By all means, before you decide on any lighting system, send for the 
vital facts on automobile lighting. The coupon attached will bring 
you a tree book on this subject by return mail. 


O-LITE 


agencies in every city and town 
and nearly every cross-roads village 
guarantee its service. 


Prest-O-Lite has no delicate 
mechanism to get out of order— 
it is not affected by a downpour 
of rain or any other contingency 
of touring. Why should you com- 
plicate your lighting system so that 
in case of trouble only a factory 
expert can give you light? 


As to cost. The average cost of 
Prest-O-Lite does not exceed $10 
per year. Figuring the cost of 
power used in operation and the 
cost of repairs and replacements, 
no other lighting system is so eco- 
nomical. Just one repair on any 
more complicated system may easily 
cost more than years ot Prest-O- 
Lite’s reliable service. But even 
if Prest-O-Lite cost more—instead 
of less—its dependability, its ef- 
ficiency, its added safety, should 
make it twice as valuable to the 
experienced driver. 


have on your car — insist on gas 


is safe-guarded by the use of the 
more important that lighting con- 


If your car is 
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Send for it NOW Ya 











$92:30 Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote” Garage (1913 
Model), direct-from- factory, for $92.50. But to pro- 
tect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a time limit 
upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 30 days only. 
Just now we can save you $35.00 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. Gives ab- 
solute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, lightning, 
accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves $20 to $39 monthly in garage 
rent. Saves ‘ime, work, worry and trouble. Comes ready to 
setup. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, complete directions 
furnished. Absolutely rustproof. Joints and seams permanently 
tight. Practically indestructible. Locks securely. Ample room 
for largest car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest 
makers of fortad/e fireproof buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent y brings new 56-page 


illustrated Garage Book 4y return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


634-684 Eggleston Ave. 











BILLIARDS 


AT HOME 


Have your own Burrowes Billiard and Pool Table. 
A few cents per day will buy it. No special billiard 
toom Wri iculars. 


E.T. Surrowes Co., 227 Free St., Portland, Me. 






TEST FOR YOURSELF 


Mix the best cocktail you know 
how —test it side by side with a 


Club Cocktail 


No matter how good a Cocktail 
you make you will notice a smooth- 
ness and mellowness in the Club 
Cocktail that your own lacks. 


Club Cocktails after accurate 
blending of choice liquors obtain 
their delicious flavor and delicate 
aroma by ageing in wood before 
bottling. A new cocktail can 
never have the flavor of an aged 
cocktail. 


Manhattan, Martini and other 
standard blends, bottled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes 
AT ALL DEALERS 
















The Gentler View 


BY FLORIDA PIER 
Virtues and Vices 


Ir people could ever be made to believe 
that their vices were vices they would, no 
doubt, change them at once. But we are 
each of us convinced that what other peo- 
ple regard as our vices are in reality our 
most interesting virtues and that criti- 
cism of them is mere carping bad nature, 
or perhaps covert envy. This holds so 
true of national characteristics that to 
upbraid and stab in cartoons is merely 
to bring a pleased grin to the multiple 
face of the nation thus portrayed. Amer- 
ica does not cbject to being called ma- 


terial and money mad. She likes it. She 
interprets it as a tribute to her final 
prowess. Scotland adores being called 


churlish and taciturn. She mutters under 
her breath, “Str-r-rength!” and never 
once does it oceur to her that the charge 


was serious, deserving attention. Nations 
and human beings have the sense not 


merely of self-protection, but of the self 
being the thing most worthy of protection. 
No matter what the self is, they feel it 
to be the thing that gives them whatever 
value they may have. The precise blend 
of characteristics that is so characteristic 
of them is a thing they have an incurable 
penchant for, and it is impossible for them 
to doubt that the world shares it with 
them. We are all like the yokel whom 
Phillada flouted. When the other dairy- 
maid threw milk on his clothes, he was 
comforted to know that she at least loved 
him. We will admit that we have faults, 
but think how well we get on in spite of 
them! It fairly constitutes another virtue. 

We could surely change if we genuinely 
Think of our heterogeneous 
inheritance! We are potentially every- 
thing and anything. If we wished to de- 
velop a trait, it is almost superstitious 
and unscientific to say that it would be 
impossible for us to do it. Yet who ever 
changes more than his vocabulary? We 
keep one or two characteristics to grapple 
with, just as we choose one or two muscles 
for use in our morning exercises. And 
we talk about our moral gymnastics with 
the same disproportionate volubility w th 
which we discuss our physical gymnastics. 
We think them both extremely creditable 
performances, and having the thing sys- 
tematized in this way saves the bother 
of keeping a constant lookout for new 
needs. It is as though every one had an 
artificial tooth kept for the express pur- 
pose of having it filled at stated intervals. 
It is a type of precaution most naturally 
popular, for if attacking criticism does 
come one’s way it permits of a much in- 
jured and extremely heated refutation, 
with a wounded reminder of its being a 
well-known fact that you struggle con- 
stantly. 


desired to. 


There comes a time in every woman’s 
life when she regrets that “ Home, Sweet 
Home” has already been written, as she 
would so thoroughly enjoy creating it 
afresh, The feeling comes after one has 
gone forth to try and secure recognition 
for what one’s family considers one’s 
genius. One starts off unwilling and 
small, one’s family pushing valiantly from 
the rear, and erying not, “Good luck,” 
which would have been very nice, but, 
“Justice must be done you,” which is 
somehow the perfect phrase. One goes 
and‘ one gets through it somehow, though 
one has constant difficulty in remembering 
one’s reason for being there. One’s voice 
is almost inaudible when one asks for 
justice—needless to say, one does not use 
precisely those words—and one giggles 
foolishly at the situation, which is not 
the way to bully an unappreciative public, 
so that one is a little frightened at the 
thought that that giggle will have to be 
lied about to one’s family. Then when 
the ordeal is over one returns and is re- 
ceived by one’s family. They treat you 
exhausted person, and of course 
you are. Tt is very exhausting demand- 
ing to be appreciated. They ask to hear 
everything you said and everything the 
other people said. You tell them with 
all the force that reminiscent desire gives. 
They are impressed. You really are a 
devil of a fellow. They chuckle at your 
eraftiness. Then they ask, “ How did they 
receive you?” 

You say, reluctantly, “ Well. they were a 
little cool at first; they just stared at me.” 

One’s family says: “That would be be- 
cause they had not expected you to look the 
way vou do. You probably startled them.” 

You say. with dimpling humility, “ Per- 
haps.” 

“Do you really think, then, that yvou’ve 
brought them around?” says your family 
next, and vou with faltering honesty re- 
ply, “1 can’t say that T have.” 

* Jealousy,” says one’s family; “ it can’t 
he anything else. They’re jealous because 
you're so clever.” 

It is at this point that vou want to 
sing with a perfect burst of creative 


as an 


cestasy, Home, Sweet Home.” 
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THE WELL IN THE DESERT 


“Well, little man, did you listen to the sermon ?” 


“~areth.”” 


“And what part did you like best ?” 
““The place where you tooked a drink of water.” 
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Diamon 


(No Clinch) 


Tires 


made of Vitalized Rubber 
are built with extra air-room 


It’s the extra air-room 
that 
The more air-room in 


your tires means more 
resiliency, and a greater abil- 
ity of the tire to absorb the 
shock of the road, insuring 
more comfort for you and 
your passengers—wmore comfort for your tires. 


This more air-room tire does the work 


easily and will not strain under road usage. 


The extra air-room is gained for you without lessening 
the thickness of the tread or weakening the side walls. 


Write today for our new book “ How to Get More Mileage 
Out of Your Tires ”’—it explains all about the discovery of Vitalized 
Rubber, also Perfect 3-Point Rim Contact and the No-Pinch Safety - 
Flap for inner tube protection, including the famous Diamond Safety 


(Squeegee) Tread. Address, The Diamond Rubber.Co., Akron, Ohio. 
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For a Winter Trip BERMUDA 


A charming little island world only 48 hours from 
New York. Climate mild but invigorating. Superb 
driving, saddle riding, golf, tennis, yachting and sea 
bathing. The well known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


provides true comfort in full measure: Modern service 
throughout, including electric light,- telephones, grill 
room, tiled swimming pool. Open December to May. 


HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgrs,, HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
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BITTER 













Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


Se ii » 
GW. ABBOTT & CO., Baltimore, Ma. 

















Life on the Planets 


Ir the scientist cannot affirm that the 
planets are inhabited, he knows that some 
of them are inhabited. Animal life, as 
man knows it, demands oxygen and a 
medium temperature. With the exception 
of the moon, the visible spheres have at- 
mosphere comparable to that of the earth. 
No mental picture of life on Saturn, 
Uranus, or Neptune can be _ formed. 
Saturn has one hundred times less light 
and heat than the earth, Uranus three 
hundred and sixty times less, and Nep- 
tune thirteen hundred times less. The 
sun appears to Neptune like a great star. 
Saturn’s year is twenty-nine terrestrial 
years and 181 terrestrial days long: 
Uranus’s year is eighty-four terrestrial 
years, with winters of twenty years. Nep- 
tune accomplishes its annual revolution in 
a period equal to 164 terrestrial years and 
226 terrestrial days. The three so-called 
exterior planets are worlds of night and 
ice, darkness and glacial cold, of mag- 
nitude and silence beyond the conception 
of the human imagination. And yet they 
were comfortable abiding-places, and their 
thin crusts permitted the emission of the 
endurable warmth of their slowly dying 
hearts and favored the growth of gigantic 
plants and animals at a time when the 
earth was nothing but a drop of fire. 

The inhabitants of Saturn saw revolv- 
ing in the sky, 8,300 leagues above their 
heads, the luminous rings of the planet, 
gilded by the sun, silvered by the chang- 
ing rays of eight swiftly traveling moons, 
or darkened by Saturn’s shadow. The 
human mind cannot imagine life on a 
planet of this kind; but as the atmos- 
pheres of Mars and Venus are comparable 
to the atmosphere of the earth, it is with- 
in the power of the imagination to pic- 
ture life on those planets. The tempera- 
ture of Mars is like that of the terrestrial 
polar regions; the temperature of Venus 
is like that of the terrestrial tropics. 
Although man could not breathe the at- 
mosphere of the moon or maintain the 
vital warmth on a sphere as cold as 
Jupiter, he cannot affirm that nothing 
could live under such conditions of tem- 
perature. There are microbes that live 
without air by borrowing and decomposing 
oxygen directly from the substances that 
surround them. Oxygen is found every- 
where in the form of chemical combina- 
tions, metal oxides, salts, ete. It would 
be strange could it not be found in the 
earth of the moon; and possibly there 
are living on the planets where there is ° 
no oxygen beings that exist by extracting 
the combinations of oxygen from the min- 
erals known to exist on the planets. 

Nor is the glacial cold of Neptune, 
Saturn, and Jupiter a proof that there is 
no life on those planets. A planet dies 
as the sun will die, slowly, in measure as 
the central fires died out. During the 
period when an inhabited planet is dying 
the superhuman ingenuity of the plane- 
tary dweller finds all the means of pro- 
ducing heat; and as those means are re- 
duced the generations may become habitu- 
ated to restriction of heat so that every 
succeeding generation finds it easier to 
live without it. The species are trans- 
formed to resist the cold. On the planets 
farthest from the sun life ceased long ago, 
but all the dead planets were at one time 
warm and in their warmth there probably 
existed fauna and flora. 





A Famous Pie 


OF all the pastry ever cooked, none has 
attained the magnitude of the pie ordered 
by Frederick the Great 180 years ago for 
a feast given in honor of 30,000 soldiers 
at the end of a campaign. The pie was 
brought to the table in the most dramatic 
manner. Toward the conclusion of the 
meal a strange vehicle drawn by eight 
horses drove into the camp grounds. The 
load seemed heavy and every one was 
consumed with curiosity to know the na- 
ture of His Majesty’s “surprise.” The 
pie, which completely filled the vehicle. 
contained a ton of flour, 5,000 eggs, and 
900 quarts of milk. It was cooked in an 
oven built for the purpose in the woods. 
After the soldiers had partaken of the pie. 
enough was left over to give a portion 
to every one in the village near which the 
army had been quartered. 





Platinum in Jewelry 


Ix the setting of many precious stones 
platinum is now greatly favored over gold. 
Platinum possesses the property of not 
detracting from the beauty of any jewel 
Settings of it are well-nigh invisible. 
whereas gold is most obtrusive and _in- 
jures the effect of the finer settings. The 
price of platinum is, however, about twice 
that of eighteen-karat gold and the waste 
is greater. 

Platinum exhibits such a degree of 
ductility that one ounce of wire made of 
it may be spun so thin that it will reach 
many miles. 
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Our Modest Output 





After 26 years, and perhaps a 





By R. E. Olds, Designer 


record success, I am building but 


50 cars daily. 


Men ask, Why this modest output? 
Why aren’t you today in the 40,000 
class, with all this fame, all this ex- 
perience, and with such a car as Reo 


the Fifth ? 


Not for Lack 
of Orders 


It isn’t due to any lack 
of demand. ‘There were 
times last year when orders 
from users ran five times 
our factory output. 


For months at a time we 
were thousands of cars be- 
hind on immediate ship- 
ments. 

And the same condition 
will repeat itself. We know 
that now. In April and 
May there will be five buy- 


ers for every car, no doubt. 
But here’s the other side: 


The Other Side 


Our present output, with 
this model factory, brings 
the cost of production down 
to the minimum. 


If I built two or three 
models the cost would in- 
crease by some 20 per cent, 
I figure. 


A larger output would 
make impossible such super- 
vision as this car gets. I 
can’t find the men to give it. 

And hurrying men, or 


working nights, would lead 
to oversights. 


Here’s What We Do 


Each lot of steel is ana- 
lyzed twice, before and after 
treating. 


Gears are tested in a 
crushing machine, to prove 
that each tooth will stand 
75,000 pounds. 

We use special springs, 
made from the center one- 
third of the finest steel in- 
gots. And those springs are 
tested for 100,000 vibrations. 

We use a $75 magneto to 
stand the tests which we 
require of that. 

Everything is discarded 
--materials or parts—which 


shows the least  short- 
coming. 

Parts are ground over 
and over to get utter exact- 
ness. Tests and inspections 
are carried here to the very 
last extreme. 


Each engine, for instance, 
is tested 48 hours—2o hours 
on blocks, 28 hours in the 
chassis. There are five 
long tests, covering every 
requirement. 


Where Savings Go 


We have, as I say, ideal 
factory efficiency. Engin- 
eers from everywhere come 
here to inspect it. 


I have spent years and 
years in perfecting it, and 
[ cannot apply it to a 
larger production. 

We build only one model. 
We build all our own parts. 
We make no_ material 
changes, for our car is right. 
So our tools and machinery 
last year after year. 


We save in these ways 
some $200 per car. It is 
that saving which pays for 
all this care and inspection. 
And it pays for things like 
these: 


Costly Extremes 


We give to each part a 
big margin of safety. In 
fact, each part is built to 
stand the tests for a 45 
h.p. car. 


We use 15 roller bearings 
—11 of them Timkens— 
where the usual ball bear- 
ings would cost one-fifth as 
much. 


We use in each car 190 
drop forgings, at twice the 
average cost of steel cast- 
ings. We do this to make 
flaws impossible. 

We equip the car with 
oversize tires—34x4. The 
cost is about $60 per car 
over tires which some call 
sufficient on a car of this 
weight. But the cost comes 
back to you over and over 
in the lower tire upkeep. 

We use a_ centrifugal 
pump. 

We use 14-inch brake 
drums. 





We use 2-inch, 7-leaf 
springs. 

Then note the costly fin- 
ish. Each body gets 17 coats. 

The deep upholstering is 
of genuine leather, filled 
with the best curled hair. 

Every detail shows the 
final touch. The electric 
side lights are set in the 
dash. And even the en- 
gine is nickel-trimmed. 


All for $1,095 


To build a car like this, in- 
side and outside, for $1,095, 
is an amazing achieve- 
ment. 

It would be to me an im- 
possibility on a much larger 
production. And a lesser 
car would not be wanted 
when men found it out. 

That’s why I limit my 
output. 

It is also the reason why 
men want more cars than | 
can build. 


The $100 Control 


I believe men would pay 
$100 extra for the center 
control in this Reo the 
Fifth. Yet it adds not one 
cent to the cost. 


All the gear shifting is 
done by one light handle, 
entirely out of the way. 
It is done by moving this 
handle only three inches in 
each of four directions. It’s 
as simple as moving the 
spark lever. 

No reaching—no levers 
in the way. Both brakes 
are operated by foot pedals. 


Both the front doors are 
clear. 

This arrangement per- 
mits of right-hand control, 
combined with left - side 
drive. And that is regarded 
as an essential in a car 
that’s up to date. 





Athousand dealers handle 
Reo the Fifth. Write for 
our 1913 catalog, and the 
nearest dealer’s address. 
Then see him, please, be- 
fore the April rush. 





30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 
112 inches 
Tires— 
34x4 inches 
Center 
Control 
15 Roller 
Bearings 
Demountable 
ims 
Three Electric 
Lights 
190 Drop 
Forgings 
Made with 
5 and 2 
Passenger 
Bodies 









Ton and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, windshield, 
gas tank for headlights, speedometer, self-starter, extra rim and brackets—all for $100 extra (list price $170). 


Reo the Fifth 


The 1913 Series 








R. M. Owen & Co. “x=. Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 


Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 





























bee Four separate Pullman Chairs, low and luxurious, 
skillfully arranged to prevent any possibility of crowd- 
ing, insuring full view ahead from the left-hand rear 
= ~8=s Set. 

And a perfectly balanced body that is fully six 
inches lower than any other high-grade electric, 
swung on full elliptic springs with additional torsional 




































Seating Equipment and Riding Qualities Combine 
for Comfort in Limousine-Four 


supporting springs—making your car ride like a 


cradle, 


REAR DRIVE 
FOUR - CHAIRS 
COZY CORNER 


Delightful spaciousness that allows relaxation, 
steering so easy that your car almost drives itself 
—no backing when you turn in the average 40-foot 


street. 


A combination of advantages that are yours only in 


focal 
>} 
Patents Pending 


The Silent Waverley Limousine-Four 


This combination of low-hung 
body and full Elliptic springs is 
an exclusive feature of Waverley 
patented drop sill construction 
—no other electric offers it. 

No battery boxes underneath 
the seats—we regulate height 
for the comfort of the riders, not 
to accommodate mechanism. 

Battery equipment insures 
speed and mileage that are both 
greater than city drivers ever 
require. 

Price, with 40 cells lead bat- 
tery, $2,900. Ironclad or 60 


cells Edison, extra price. 


The Silent Waverley Elec- 
tric Year Book, now ready 
for distribution, illustrates and 
describes the Limousine - Four 
in detail, together with the 
entire Waverley Pleasure Car 
line, the most complete made. 
It is an unique and _ beautiful 
production that you will enjoy 
looking over. 


Free on request, as is our 
Commercial vehicle catalog, 
showing models ranging from 
a light delivery wagon to a 


5-ton truck. Address 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY 


191 South East Street, 
Chicago Branch—2425 Michigan Ave. 


Price $2,900 






INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


New York Branch—1784 Broadway 


. 
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Full View Ahead 
from the Pleasant 
and Sociable Left 
Hand Rear Seat 
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